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HOPE IMMORTAL. 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


“The spring returneth ever.”’ 
So breathed arbutus peeping from the snow, 
So thought the crocus in the garden row; 
Convinced at last, the lilacs whispered low, 
“Tt is the spring.” 
“Yes, yes, it is the spring, O buds of bloom! 
It is the spring,’’ she cried, “away with 
gloom! 
Come forth, come forth, bride-rose, to meet 
the groom 
Whom it will bring. 
The spring returneth ever.” 


“The spring returneth ever.”’ 
“I know it, know it well, O land and sea! 
All my dead life wakes up to ecstasy ; 
It is a full delight merely to be, 
To breathe, in spring; 
Though old my face, my heart again is 
young, 
Though old the roots, bright flowers again 
have sprung, 
And courage open wide the gates has flung 
To meet the King 
Who still returneth ever. 
“Yes, hope returneth ever. 
It is the coward’s part to loiter sad 
Among the April trees in leaf-buds clad; 
Even my dead are living and are glad 
In some far spring! 
Immortal am I—mind, is there a choice? 
Immortal am I—heart, O heart, rejoice! 
Immortal am I—Soul, lift up thy voice 
With faith, and sing, 
The spring returneth ever!”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


; When Mayor McMurray, of Denver, was 
iaugurated on April 13, before a great 
audience composed largely of women 
Voters, he received no more attention and 
no more applause than did a medium 
sized woman, modestly attired, who 
entered just before the exercises began 
and took a seat near the railing which 
Separates the council from the space set 
apart for spectators. This lady, who 
blushed deeply at the volley of applause 
which greeted her entrance, was Mrs. Sue 
Hall, president of the Women’s Civic 
Federation, and chief executive officer of 
the campaign which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mayor McMurray on a non-partisan 
reform ticket by a majority of more than 
8,000 votes, although he had against him 
the combined opposition of the great cor- 
Porations of the city, and the influential 
leaders in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 











-_- 


It is said that two years ago, when Mrs. 
all was urging the Republicans to nomi- 
pron a clean municipal ticket, she was 
nxious that her husband should be re 
anand for city treasurer, but when 
© offer was made to her to give Frank 
Hall that nomination provided she would 
— influence for the entire ticket, no 
un 7. whom the convention might nomi- 
: or the other offices, she refused. 
— will support none but good 
we i. was her steadfast reply. The result 
at Frank Hall was not nominated. 





The politicians of both parties put up a 
ticket obnoxious to the women and to 
good citizens generally, and the city gov- 
ernment continued its régime of plunder. 
This year the Women’s Civic Federation 
and the Taxpayers’ League nominated a 
non partisan reform ticket, and the main 
credit for the victory of that ticket at the 
recent election is given to the remarkable 
executive work of Mrs. Hall. Every mu- 
nicipal office, with the exception of two 
contested seats in the board of aldermen, 
was captured by the reformers, backed by 
the Women’s Civic Federation. Many 
things combined to aid the women, but 
the contests in each ward over aldermanic 
candidates showed conclusively that the 
results were due largely to the generalship 
and thorough work of the Civic Federa- 
tion. In recognition of her good work, 
Mrs. Hall has been selected as delegate to 
attend the National Municipal League 
Convention, which meets next month in 
Louisville, Ky. 
re 

The present situation in the East recalls 
Frances E, Willard’s story: 

A schoolboy was studying his map 
with scrupulous care. His father said, 
“What are you looking for, my boy?” and 
received the significant answer: “I am 
trying to find Christendom.’”’ That boy 
had ‘ta profitable difficulty on hand,” as 
Epictetus puts it, and his young eyes 
would become faded ere he found the 
tokens that we wish he might of the coun- 
try of the Golden Rule. 


-_--— 











A congress of Greek women will be held 
at Athens this spring (provided that in 
the meantime the ‘‘Concert of Europe” 
has not razed the city to the ground), at 
which some important resolutions relative 
to the reform of women’s education and 
women’s dress in Greece will be passed. 
There is an agitation for the revival of 
the classic Greek dress in preference to 
the Parisian or Albanian costumes now 
worn at all festivals. 
-_<-- 

In Columbia University, New York, of 
the eight candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, one is a woman, 
and of the thirty-two candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts seven are women. 








The Connecticut Senate has agreed with 
the House in passing a bill requiring 
women voters to be registered as are male 
voters by the boards of registration. 


> 








The Springfield Republican of Massa- 
chusetts has long been an advocate of 
equal rights for women. The Springfield 
Republican of Missouri is showing a de- 
cidedly progressive spirit, and has come 
out strongly in favor of school and mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women. 


~——_—? a 








In France women are held in such sub- 
jection to men that before one is per- 
mitted to join the Bicycle Touring Club, 
the consent of her father or husband must 


be obtained. 
— Dos = 





The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation and its friends were entertained 
by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, last Wednes- 
day, at the Parker House, with an inter- 
esting description of her recent trip to 
Japan, on the “Cruise of the Coronet.” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Alice Brown 
and Miss Lilian Whiting were also guests 
of the club. After dinner Mr. Frederic 
W. Bancroft, tenor, sang delightfully sev- 
eral English and Irish ballads, and Mr. 
Sam Walter Foss read one of his humorous 
poems. Mrs, May Alden Ward presided. 





Mrs. Emma A. Cranmer, of South Da- 
kota, writes to the Union Signal: 


The passage of the suffrage amendment 
by the South Dakota Legislature, to be 
voted upon by the people two years hence, 
is the occasion of great rejoicing. Ever 
since the suffrage amendment won the 
victory in Idaho, the whole Northwest 
has been “‘putting onairs.’’ The elements 
seem to have taken a vacation, and have 
done little else but dance and sing; trains 
have been blockaded, and all traffic well- 
nigh suspended as a result, seemingly, of 
the continued celebration. While equal 
suffrage may be in the air, it isn’t always 
the prevailing element in a Legislature, 
and the victory in South Dakota was not 
achieved without great effort. . .. Among 
those who voted against us in the House 
was Colonel Dallard, ex-attorney-general 
of the State, who represented a foreign 
constituency, and who was personally 
prejudiced against equal suffrage, but a 
man with a keen sense of honor. Meeting 
him in the hall the following morning 
after the bill in the House was defeated, 
he said, “You were so unfairly defeated 
in the House yesterday, that, because I 





believe in justice and fair play, I am 
tempted to help you pass that measure.”’ 
This was a glad surprise, and later he was 
chosen by our forces in the House as their 
leader upon the floor. A splendid leader 
he made, and it proved a death-blow to 
the opposition. 





-_--— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held in 
the parlors of the WomAN’s JouRNAL, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, April 27, at 2.30 
P. M. 

The lecturer will be Mrs. Marie A. 
Moore, of Newton, and her subject will 
be ‘‘Oursel’s as 
Moore is an artist, and 
lecture with 


ithers see us.’’ Mrs, 
illustrates her 


free-hand drawings and 


large photographs taken from life. At | 


the request of the Twentieth Century 
Club, she has spent several Sunday after- 
noons in the Renaissance room, at the 
Art Museum, explaining the works of art 
to the visitors, and there she has had 
many interesting experiences. She not 
only lectures on art—some of her lectures 
having been given at the Art Museum— 
but she has classes in the History of Art. 
The members of the Fortnightly may an- 
ticipate a most charming afternoon. 
Members admitted on presentation of 
their membership tickets. All others 
will pay an admission fee of fifteen cents. 
Chocolate and light refreshments served 
as usual, when an hour of sociability will 
be enjoyed. Mary A, LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. S. A. 
-_><?- 


GREEK WOMEN’S APPEAL. 








The following appeal has been issued 
by the Union of Greek Women, under the 
presidency of Her Majesty, Queen Olga, 
and the Crown Princess Sophia: 


To the Women of the Old and New 
World: Christian mothers, sisters and 
wives, workers for civilization and prog- 
ress, guardians of love and justice, greet- 
ing. 

Christian mothers, sisters and wives, 
civilized like you, earnestly appeal for 
your help. Our sons, our brothers and 
husbands, fighting for the cross, are being 
killed and wounded in a sacred cause. 
Their blood stains the last page of the 
history of the 19th century, the history of 
civilization and progress of which you are 
the promoters. 

Christian women, do not share the re- 
sponsibility of your diplomats; arouse in 
the’hearts of your husbands and sons more 
Christian, more equitable sentiments. 
Unite, and your just protest will reécho 
inthe hearts of the nations and the peo- 
ple. Prove by your energy and Christian 
work that the women, the true mission- 
aries of right, with the gospel of love and 
justice in their hearts, range themselves 
on the side of the wronged. 

HELEN GRIVA, Pres. of the Union. 


Donations for the fund of the Union of 
Greek Women, who have in charge the 
Greek Red Cross, can be forwarded direct 
to Her Majesty, Queen of Greece, at 
Athens, or to the president of the Union, 
Mme. Helen Griva, Athens, or to Solon J. 
Viaste, editor of Atlantus, 2 Stone Street, 
New York, who has been authorized to 
collect funds and organize committees 
throughout the United States, 


-_—-- 


COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Miss Sarah Bancroft won the first prize 
in the oratorical contest at Swarthmore 
College, Pa. Her oration was entitled, 
“Go and Do Thou Likewise,’’ and was an 
earnest appeal for workers in the field of 
philanthropic labor. She will represent 
Swarthmore in the Inter-Collegiate Ora- 
torical Contest of Pennsylvania. 

In the oratorical contest at the South 
Dakota University, to select a representa- 
tive for the State contest to be held in 
Mitchell, May 18, Miss Winifred McKay 
was the winner. There were six contest- 
ants. Her subject was, ‘‘Civilization and 
the Prophet.”’ 

Miss Renata F. Yamaguchi, a young 
Japanese, is a member of the freshman 
class at Boston University. Miss Yama- 
guchi recently gave a lecture at the rooms 
of the Bostoniana Club, on “The Daily 
Life of the Women of Japan.’’ Dressed in 
simple yet characteristic native costume, 
she told in a direct and pleasing way of the 
loyalty, obedience, self-abnegation, indus- 
try and other traits of the Japanese wom- 
en. She described the duties which oc- 
cupy their time, and the means by which 
they accomplish their work. 

Each year at Boston University the 


| honors of graduation are divided between 
the young men and maidens of the class, 
an orator and an alternate being selected 
from each side of the house. This year 
the young women to whom the honors 
| are given are Misses Grace E. Ward, of 
Lynn, and Ella L. Chase, of Randolph. 
Miss Ward was born in Lynn in 1875, 
| She graduated with highest honors from 
| the Lynn High School in 1893. At Bos- 
ton University she has been the lead- 
ing member of the feminine side of the 
class, always taking five hours more than 
the required amount, and getting a supe- 
rior mark in all her studies. She also 
excels in oratorical ability, having won a 
first prize in her sophomore year. In the 
German play of last spring, also, she took 
a prominent part. She is a member of 
the Mathematical Club, the Historical 
Club, the Greek Club and the French 
Seminar. The speakership is awarded on 
account of high scholarship and good de- 
livery combined. Miss Chase is the much 
admired senior proctor of the college at 
the present time. In '92 she graduated 
as valedictorian of her class from the 
Randolph High School, and afterward, to 
perfect her college preparation, she took 
a postgraduate course at Thayer Academy 
in Quincy. Miss Chase has proved her- 
self both an efficient junior and senior 
proctor. She is a prominent member of 
several societies. 

Miss Beulah M. Dix, of the senior class 
of Radcliffe College, has a talent for play- 
writing. She wrote ‘‘The Wooing of Mis- 
tress Widrington,’’ produced last year by 
the Idler Club of Radcliffe, and a come- 
dietta, ‘‘Apples of Eden,” given in Feb- 
ruary by the Cambridge Dramatic Club. 
Miss Dix also contributed a well-written 
story to Lippincott’s Magazine last year. 

College girls are developing vigor and 
endurance through their athletics, and 
are getting no end of fun. At Smith Col- 
lege there was much excitement over the 
recent annual game of basket-ball be- 
tween the sophomores and freshmen. The 
former won by a score of twenty-seven to 
seventeen. The game was played in the 
college gymnasium, which had taken on a 
gala appearance in honor of the event. 
The admirers of the sophomores were ar- 
rayed in green, and carried green banners, 
while the friends of the 1900 class were 
gorgeous in purple. Both sides had mas- 
cots, the same as their brothers. The 
sophomores entered promptly at 3.45 
o’clock, followed by their mascot, a little 
colored boy dressed in a white suit and 
carrying an immense green frog, while a 
wee maiden in a gown of purple crepe 
paper was supposed to affect the play of 
the 1900 team. Enthusiasm ran high, and 
was given vent in all kinds of rollicking 
songs. 

Last winter the freshmen and sopho- 
mores of Wellesley College had a lively 
snowball battle. The freshmen held the 
fort, the sophomores attacked it. Within 
five minutes they had scaled the wall, 
entered the fort, and had made a rush for 
the freshmen’s flag. For three-quarters of 
an hour the tide of battle surged to and 
fro, the advantage wavering between the 
opposing parties. When time was called, 
although the sophomores were gaining 
rapidly, the freshmen were still in victori- 
ous possession of their flag. 

It is told that on one of the coldest 
days of the winter, when the mercury was 
several degrees below zero, the basket-ball 
field at Radcliffe was black with girls 
scampering about in practice play. The 
weeping, fainting girl, who reigned in 
“The Children of the Abbey’ and kindred 
novels, is decidedly a back number. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post writes an amusing account of a 
morning spent in the ladies’ gallery of the 
Mining Exchange at Colorado Springs, 
with two college girls. This is the clos- 
ing paragraph: 


When the call was over, we stepped out 
into the golden Colorado sunshine, with 
Cheyenne and Pike’s Peak standing snow- 
streaked against the brilliant blue of the 
unclouded sky, and went home to tell the 
last ‘‘Fannie Rawlins’’ quotation to an- 
other girl student, who was trying to 
make enough out of the daily variations 
of that uncertain quantity to buy a cyclom- 
eter for her bicycle. It is a great thing 
to be matriculated at a Colorado college, 
for, unlike Harvard University, where 
one gets ‘‘nothing but an education,”’ the 
graduate in Colorado has every opportu- 
nity not only fora thorough knowledge of 
speculative truth, but also of its practical 
workings in mining stocks. And the 
woman of the future in Colorado will be 
amply able to lose her own money in 
speculation, without needing any guardian 
or trustee to do it for her, as in the effete 
East! F. M. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


SyLvia Du MAURIER, one of George Du 
Maurier’s daughters, apprenticed herself 
to Mrs. Nettleship, a noted London dress- 
maker, for a year, and went through all 
the work of dressmaking from the begin- 
ning to the finish. 

Miss JEssig ACKERMAN, of Chicago, is 
writing a book entitled ‘“‘Eight Hundred 
Miles on Horseback Over Iceland.” It 
will contain an account of her experiences 
in that country as a ‘‘White-ribbon round- 
the-world missionary.”’ 

MADAME D1Az, the wife of the Mexican 
President, is a woman of progressive ideas. 
She has founded a home where girls can 
always find employment, a nursery where 
working-women’s children are cared for, 
and a Magdalen home for repentant sin- 
ners. 

Miss A, E, TAYLOor, of Kennedy, N. Y., 
has invented an ingenious clothes-pin. 
She was led to make it by seeing a wire 
clothes-pin, which seemed to her much 
too complicated. So she invented the 
present device, for which she has received 
a silver medal. 

Mrs. A. D, CHANDLER, who had served 
for two years on the school board of 
Barton Landing, Vt., has just been re- 
elected for a term of three years. Mrs, 
Chandler has long been one of the chief 
pillars of the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association, and was for several years its 
president. 

Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootn, whose sweet 
presence and noble devotion are so well 
known throughout the land, is giving her- 
self, her life and her energies to the spir- 
itual welfare of the poor prisoner. Before 
and after his release she takes him by the 
hand, finds him work and watches over 
him. Yet he is allowed to vote, and she 
is forbidden to do so, 

Mrs. LIVERMORE lately said in a private 
letter to a friend who asked her to use her 
influence in behalf of a deserving case, 
and at the same time apologized for 
troubling her: ‘‘You need have no scruple 
about ‘troubling’ me with any application 
for help for those who need it. It is my 
business to attend to these things, and to 
make myself as useful as Ican.”’ It was 
a beautiful answer, and Mrs, Livermore 
lives up to it. 

Miss Tamson A. GRAY, a graduate of 
the school for trained nurses of the Maine 
General Hospital, saw, one day last week, 
a runaway horse, attached to a carriage in 
which a baby was seated, coming toward 
her on the road between Saco and Bidde- 
ford. The horse had thrown out two 
women who had been riding with the 
child. At great risk to her life Miss Gray 
made a jump as the horse reached her, 
seized a rein with one hand, grasped his 
neck with the other arm, and pulled the 
animal down. 

Mrs. MARGARET J. PRESTON, the South- 
ern poet who-has lately died, was aremark- 
able woman in many ways. Her father, 
Dr. George Junkin, was the founder of 
Lafayette College, and afterwards presi- 
dent of Washington University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. She had always lived in an 
atmosphere of books. She was a sister-in- 
law of General Stonewall Jackson, and her 
husband, Colonel J. T. S. Preston, a fine 
type of the old-school Southern gentleman, 
fought in the Confederate army. It was 
therefore natural that many of Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s most spirited poems should have 
been written in praise of the ‘‘Lost Cause.”’ 
She was a fine classical scholar and a sin- 
gularly accomplished housekeeper, even 
for Virginia. 

Miss ANNIE J. DuNcAN has been ap- 
pointed factory inspector in New South 
Wales. She will be the first woman fac- 
tory inspector in that colony. She is well 
known in London as former sanitary 
inspector under the Kensington Vestry. 
Miss Duncan is an Australian, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Handasyde Duncan, who served 
for thirty years as immigration and health 
officer under the Government of South 
Australia. The factories and shop acts 
which Miss Duncan will be called upon to 
administer came into existence at the 
beginning of this year, and they comprise 
the first legislative enactments of the kind 
in New South Wales. In two provisions 
at least they show an advance upon our 
own factory and shop acts, first by the 
compulsory providing of seats for shop 
assistants in the proportion of at least 
one seat to every three persons, and sec- 
ond by bringing all laundries under the 
conditions imposed upon factories. Miss 
Duncan is to be congratu!ated upon her ap- 
pointment. She was the successful can- 
didate out of 150 applications for the post. 
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Thirty-two years ago, Dr. Cordelia A. | 
Greene opened her Sanitarium at Castile, 
N. TF. 

An informal celebration of the 32d anni- | 


A SUCCESSFUL DOCTOR. 





versary was planned the other day by the | 
patients, and was successfully carried out, 
with the aid of Miss Frances E. Willard, 
who is at present under Dr. Greene's care. 
One of her associates arranged that Dr. 
Greene should be called to the parlor to 
see a friend, and while engaged in conver- 
sation, she was surprised to see a proces- 
sion of thirty two patients entering the 
parlor, each with a pink rose in the right 
hand and a lighted candle in the left, and 
singing the Sanitarium rallying cry: 
“Breathe! stretch! breathe! 
Raw eggs and oat-meal cream! 
Hurrah for Dr. Greene! 
C—U—R-E—D! ! ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 


”? 


Hurrah for Dr. Greene! 


The march continued, in at one door 
and out of the other, until Dr, Greene's 
lap was piled high with pink roses, and | 
the white candles were fitted into their | 
pink receptacle. Then the ladies stood 
grouped in front of Dr. Greene, with the 
lighted tapers between, and Miss Willard 
made an address. She called attention 
to the dates (1865-1897) done in ever- 
green on the wall, 1865 being the date of 
opening the first cure founded by a} 
woman. She then pointed out the thirty- | 
two candles, one for each year, which had | 
been placed in an ingenious frame, s) 
that they made the figures ‘'32”’ in light. 

Turning to Dr. Greene, she said: 

You, our beloved friend, have been from 
the first a torch bearer; you have held 
well aloft and carried far to the front the 
sacred torch of Hebe, goddess of perpet- 
ual Youth, and of Hygeia, goddess of per- 
petual Health—for whoever keeps well 
shares largely in the blessings of unfading 
youthfulness and joy. A generation ago 
you placed a light in the window for the 
sick and sorrowful, and its radiance has 
ever been steady and pure, drawing all 
who saw it to the higher life for body, 
soul and spirit. We may justly say of 
your work the lovely words of Shakes- 
peare: 

‘‘How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 





Our own home poet, Dr. Holland, said, 
‘‘The stars are shining at their posts, 

And raining radiance from the sky, 

And guarded by the heavenly hosts 

Earth closes her day-wearied eye.” 

But we are like the little child whose 
mother tried to quiet her, when she found 
that she was afraid to go to bed alone, 
with the assurance that ‘the stars are 
always up there in the sky,’’ whereupon 
the little one said, ‘‘Yes, mamma, but they 
have the electric lights!’’ Doubtless we 
realize as little of the great love that en- 
compasses us and ever watches over each 
one, as did that little foolish child, for 
“God is Light and in Him is no darkness 
at all,’’ but He is love; and love, life and 
light may be far more interchangeable 
than we have dreamed. 

I believe that we are bathed in all three 
throughout this earthly transit, and for- 
evermore, if we would only ‘‘wake up and 
know it.’’ To my mind there is no greater 
saying in the Bible than this: ‘‘He weareth 
light as a garment, and in Him we live 
and move and have our being.’ I turn 
to our friend, revered, beloved, and seem 
to see a halo round her head. Some day 
there will be one, for the good book says, 
“Light is sown for the righteous and glad- 
ness for the upright in heart.”’ 


Turning with a smile and laying her 
hand on Dr. Greene’s head, Miss Willard 
said: ‘‘Remembering that ‘a little non- 
sense now and then is relished by the 
wisest men,’ we are going to have some 
fun.’”’ Miss Willard then gave the follow- 
ing original couplet: 

Who's a grand giver in spite of her liver, 
And sweet and serene in spite of her spleen? 

This was followed by laughter and the 
prompt response from the patients in 
chorus, “Our Doctor.’’ Other questions 
in rhyme came quickly from nearly all 
in the parlor, followed by the same hearty 
response. The following are examples: 
*“*‘Who follows Gladstone’s rule for ‘chew,’ 
And teaches us it's 32?”’ 

‘“‘Who bids us breathe and stretch and flap, 
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Till all our bones and buttons snap? 


**Who can prescribe with wondrous skill 
For every dark, mysterious ill?’’ 


‘Who tells us that a brave strong soul 
Will help to make the body whole ?”’ 


The chorus was changed to Dr. Slade 
when the following question was asked: 
“Who gives large sympathy and little pills, 
As a panacea for all ills?’ 

Dr. Findlay’s name was called in unison 
when some one asked: 

‘Who knows her biz from A to Z 
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In digging out our pedigree ? 

Miss Percival’s name was called when 
another said: 

“Who bears the title of M. A. 
And helps and cheers us every day ?”’ 

‘‘Our Nurses’”’ was the answer to 
‘*Who give us mustards without stint, 

Ice packs, hot bags and peppermint ?”’ 

No part of the programme caused so 
much merriment as Mrs. Frances Callo- 
way’s testimonials, which speak for them- 
selves: 

As Dr. Greene’s medicines have never 
been advertised in any way, the following 


| Mustards.” 
| entirely recovered, and am now able to do 





testimonials have been prepared: 


I fell from the top of a six story build- 
ing and broke every bone in my body. 
The doctors gave me up, when | heard of 
Dr. Greene's famous specific, ‘‘All Over 
After two applications I have 


| the work of six men, besides taking sum- 


mer boarders. 

For many years | have suffered from 
absence of mind, general debility, and 
depression of the tongue and loss of 
memory. I was recommended to try Dr. 
Greene’s ‘Jewel Discovery Peppermint 
Lotion.’’ After taking several bottles, I 
find that I have a whole mind of my own, 
a tongue that runs itself like a windmill, 
and a magnificent memory, so that Iam 
enabled to remember things which never 
happened atall. Etce., ete. 

Dr. Greene made an appreciative re- 
sponse, and told how she had been led to 
undertake this work. She had been a 
physician in the Sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs, and on her father’s death, in 1864, 
she was encouraged by her friends to open 
a Sanitarium of herown. Judge Wheeler, 
the most conservative man whom she 
knew, concurred in the advice. Dr. Greene 
continued : 

On the 28th of March, 1865, thirty-two 
years ago to-morrow, I opened the sani- 
tarium. I arrived in Castile as the twi- 
light deepened, and remember that | had 
some discomfort in my walk from the 
station to the house, as there were no 
street lights and no sidewalks, and I had 
to go on the edge of the road to avoid the 
mud. At first I had but one patient. I 
should like to tell you of her; but that is 
a story by itself. After a while I had one 
more, then the number grew to twelve, 
and so we have gone on from that day to 
this. I have ever felt that each patient 
was sent by a providential hand with the 
injunction, ‘Take this child and care for 
her for me,’’ and have been sure that in 
everything where I was carefully obedient 
to my Heavenly Father, He has been a 
stronger Helper and Director than any 
earthly friend or business partner could 
possibly be. 

My friends, I shall ever gratefully re- 
member this pleasant surprise and your 
kindly greetings and good wishes, which 
have made it one of the red letter days of 
my life. I only wish that in the days to 
come I may more fully deserve your lov- 
ing kindness and confidence. 

Miss Christine McLeod rendered several 
whistling solos; a hymn written by Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick was sung to the 
tune of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,”’ and the meet- 
ing closed with votes of thanks to every- 
body concerned. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN STUDENTS IN GER- 
o 


MANY 


Six or eight years ago the presence of 
a woman in Géttingen University class- 
rooms was rare, and many an American 
student will be reminded of bitter experi- 
ences which their American sisters were 
obliged to undergo in their efforts to obtain 
admission to university work. The trials 
of two American girls at the University 
of Leipzig have been given by the ladies 
themselves. At that time there were few 
American women attending lectures in 
the University. There was no law gov- 
erning the admission of women, but the 
individual professors admitted or denied 
admission according to their personal 
whims. The conditions are much the 
same even now. 

In her efforts to gain admission to lec- 
tures, Miss F—— met with the following 
success: Prof. S—— received her with 
the utmost consideration, and urged her 
kindly to attend freely any lectures that 
would be of interest to her; Prof. W—— 
gave her acool reception, but did not deny 
her request. But Professor H——, the mo- 
ment she made known her desire, treated 
her with unmistakable rudeness. He 
stormed and stamped, raged at the im- 
pertinence of American women in presum- 
ing to take such steps, and finally refused 
her and all other women admission to his 
lectures as long as the law gave him 
power. This last adventure, quite natu- 
rally, caused Miss F——many bitter tears. 

Not long afterwards I happened to be 
speaking to Professor W—— of the Ameri- 
can ladies attending his courses. ‘I see 
you have some of my countrywomen in 
your courses,’’ I ventured to say. ‘I hope 
you are in sympathy with this new move- 
ment on the part of women?” ‘Na,’ 
answered the professor, ‘‘I can’t admit 
that. Friiulein F came to me and 
asked whether I was willing that she 
should attend my courses; and I told her 
it was a matter of indifference to me; she 
could attend if she liked. I will tell you 
privately, however, 1 don’t quite like 
women in my class.’’ A report was cur 
rent in the University at that time to the 
effect that a certain junior professor of 
Latin, who had one or more young ladies 
among his hearers, happened to speak of 
Minerva in one of his lectures. At the 
mention of this name he hesitated, gave a 
shy glance in the direction of the ladies, 
and remarked: ‘Gott sei Dank! We 
have disciples of this most favored god- 
dess still among us.’’ The Herren Stu- 
denten enjoyed the joke immensely; not 
so the ladies. 

But the effort to obtain access to the 
lecture-room was by no means all the 
difficulty that lay in the path of the plucky 
lady students of that day; the attitude of 








| 
the student body was not always encour- | will be served at the hall from 2 to 3, and 


aging. Observation easily proved that, in 


| general, the presence of women in the 
class-room was not agreeable to the stu- 


dents. They were then inclined to look 
upon the sphere of woman as something 
quite different. Openly, the bearing of 
the students was not often rude, but pri- 
vately the Amerikanerinnen were subject 
to not a little criticism. Miss F , for 
example, passed under the name of Wal- 
kiire, though no one could ever defend the 
appropriateness of the term, since Miss 
F—— was by no means fierce and warlike 
in appearance. The other lady was called 
Minerva, a name which possibly originated 





in the story given above; at any rate, the 


appellative was appropriate, for she was 
a student of rare ability. 

The young ladies usually entered the 
hall either a little early or a little late, in 
order to avoid the crowd of students; at 
their entrance a student would occasion- 
ally whisper under his breath, Da kommt 


die Walkiire, or some remark in like vein, | 


but never anything that was really objec- 
tionable. At the Kneipe, the conversation 
often turned upon the Amerikanerinnen, 
but the presence of American student- 
members, in all probability, served to 
temper the more unpleasant remarks. As 
the year wore on, these lady students 
attracted less and less attention; in fact, 
the ladies became a matter of course. 
Their presence in the lecture-room is now 
—even after so few years—a familiar sight 
in most German universities. 

The American lady students deserve 
great credit for their persistence and 
courage in this work; they are not only 


‘pioneers’? of the higher education of 


| the convicts for their labor; they would 


women inthis country, but also benefac- | 


tors of the ever-increasing number of Ger- 
man women who are modestly demanding 
greater advantages for education.—G. T. 
F. in The Nation. 
>. 
HOW TO ENNOBLE POLITICS. 
Kate Halladay Claghorne, in Th: 
look, says: 








Out- 


Suppose that each child, boy or girl, 
had from earliest youth daily contact with 
the ideal in the person of a broadly trained 
mother, would not the lesson be learned 
in a way impossible otherwise? Would it 
not be printed in characters that no after- 
influence could wholly etface? The col- 
lege-trained mother, at home in the world 
of thought and things, confident of her 
ability to guide the mental development 
of her child, commands his respect through 
his perception of her assured mastery, 
and can enforce her lessons as the un- 
trained mother, whether simply distrust- 
ful of herself or really incapable, cannot. 
The college woman, by her contact with 
the wider circle of college life and inter- 
ests, will, furthermore, have acquired a 
freedom from personality, a breadth of 
view, a calmness and tolerance, that are 
most desirable where one wishes to in- 
fluence others. Under’ the trained 
mother’s care, too, the child is saved 
from falling into that deadly vacancy 
which is the bottom cause of nine-tenths 
of the mischief, vice and crime committed 
in the world. 

The argument for college training for 
women is precisely the argument for their 
participation in political life. The most 
crying need of America is a higher con- 
ception of political lifeand duty. Instead 
of an ignoble scramble for office it should 
be a battle for public welfare and social 
progress. How can this higher concep- 
tion be realized? Only by a_ broader 
training for mothers. Give them political 
rights and duties and responsibilities, and 
their children, trained in the discussion 
of public questions, will become better 
citizens. The politician will give place to 
the statesman when the mother has been 
trained by the use of the ballot. 

H. B. T. 
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WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONVENTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The American Women Citizens’ League 
will hold its first Annual Convention, 
Wednesday, April 28, at Commercial Hall, 
694 Washington Street, Boston. Business 
session from 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

The afternoon session will open at 3 
P. M. with a conference of women from 
as many organizations as desire to unite 
in forming ‘‘a federation of patriotic soci- 
eties.”’ It is intended to hold meetings 
semi-annually to unite thought and en- 
deavor for woman suffrage, temperance, 
social purity, a patriotic and untram- 
melled press, an open Bible, ‘the little 
red schoolhouse,’’ ete. 

Let all who are fighting error and cor- 
ruption, and striving to elevate the stan- 
dard of citizenship, reason together, and 
by mingling every ray of light create a 
bright effulgent stream of God’s sunshine 
that shall promote better days to come. 

Patriotic and reform clubs and organi- 
zations are invited to send two delegates 
to this conference, to help plan for future 
work. All women, members of clubs or 
otherwise, are invited to attend. 

The evening session, commencing at 8 
o’clock, will consist of music and twenty- 
minute addresses, on matters of local, 
national, and world-wide interest. Lunch 


| changing the conditions of our peniten- 





from 5.30 to 7.30 P. M. 

No admission fee to the evening entér- 
ment, but a collection will be taken to 
assist in defraying expenses. 

Huupa L. Loomis, 
Sec. Pro Tem. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICTS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Can anything be done for the convicts 
of New York State, who are left idle in 
their cells? The cry is that convict labor 
interferes with that of honest people to 
such an extent that laws have been passed 
putting an end to the competition. 

It is desirable that the industries should 
be protected, but society should set a 
nobler example than to inflict punishment 
upon the criminals for punishment’s sake. 
The prisoners in the penitentiaries are 
practically slaves to the State; thus their 
labor belongs to the State. They have no 
interest in their toil; the result is that 
their work is poor, and their product 
comes in competition with the work of 
mechanics. 

The question is, has not our country a 
higher cause than to degrade and humili- 
ate criminals? They should be treated as 
human beings. The penitentiaries should 
be schools, and the convicts educated. 
They should be taught the value of good, 
honorable citizenship; they should be 
treated with justice and mercy. The 
penitentiary should be a place where they 
can be saved and redeemed. 

It would be far more economical to pay 


do better work, and their product would 
not cheapen the labor of honest workers. 
Under such circumstances, they would 
experience the benefits of this course. 
When released after years of imprison- 
ment. they can procure food and raiment, 
and go to some country place where they 
can commence business on their own 
account, Crimes will be decreased by 


tiaries. 

This subject does not appeal to the 
slayers of humanity, but to those who can 
be reached by considerations of justice. 
The State should have only the kindest 
and noblest men in charge of its peniten- 
tiaries, and they should be unselfish 
friends to the prisoners. 

AGNES L. Scort, 

Eastondale, Mass. 
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A QUEER KANSAS LEGISLATOR. 





Among the characters in the present 
House of Representatives is Benjamin 
Johnson, of Labette County, who pro- 
nounces his name *Yohnson.”’ Johnson 
is nothing short of delightful. He is good- 
natured, honest, willing, and very much 
imbued with the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, but at the same time possessed with 
an innocence and ignorance which is pos- 
itively picturesque. The other day he 
gave a new version of an old proverb by 
gravely informing the House that it 
‘should never count the calf before it was 
born.”’ 

Last Saturday, Mr. Johnson won his 
spurs in a speech against the oleomargar- 
ine bill, and received more genuine ap. 
plause than has been accorded any other 
member during the present session. There 
was one section of this bill which made it 
a misdemeanor for any dairyman to with- 
hold the “strippings” from his milk, and 
Mr. Johnson believed that this would 
reach any person who went through the 
performance of ‘stripping’ a cow. It is 
impossible to put on paper the broad 
Swede dialect which Mr. Johnson uses, 
but the concluding paragraph of his mas- 
terly effort is as follows: 

Gentlemens, Aye tank you know not 
vot you bane doin’. Das bill vill put in 
yail every Kansas lady who milk her cow 
in two bails instead ov one bail. Vill 
you put in yail all dose farmers lady? 
Mine Got, No! No! No! Ven dose 
farmers lady all bane in yail, da plutocrats 
koom down and leoket dru de bars an’ 
say, ‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

The oleomargarine bill was defeated, 
and it is the common impression that Mr. 
Johnson’s picture of the plutocrats saying 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!’ to the ladies of Kansas 
through the bars of the county jail, was 
the thing that did the business.— Ex. 
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MAKE BOTH EQUAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

No one can deny that there were many 
brave men enlisted in the ranks during 
the War of the Rebellion. They knew the 
perils, suffering and hardships. But there 
were mothers just as brave, and wives and 
sweethearts who let their soldiers, who 
were fathers and husbands and lovers, go 
from them, proud to have them serve 
their country. While I honor and give all 
reverence to the soldiers, so I honor and 
reverence the women at home during those 
dark days, who forbore to recall the sol- 
dier. Could I picture one of those dark 
days at home? When the mail came, 


i 
long list of the killed and wounded, dread. 
ing that the next name might be the sol. 
dier she had sent to respond to her coun. 
| try’s call. 

I would also picture the days when We 
shall be without war; when, by woman's 
help, peace shall come; when the intelli. 
gence and sympathy of the human race 
shall put the ballot in the hands of woman 
which will give her power to make just 
laws that will equalize right and Wrong, 
My favorite prayer is, God grant this 
not only for the sake of a higher and more 
womanly womanhood, but for the sake of 
a more manly manhood! 

VERNON ALFRED ALLEy,. 

Sycamore, Ill. 
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TO TRY LIMITED SUFFRAGE. 


The town of Sherwood in the State of 
Oregon will experiment, unless the courts 
prevent, with a limitation of suffrage in 
municipal affairs to those who pay taxes 
on not less than $100 worth of property, 
It is a plan which has many advocates, 
but it is likely to have to run the gauntlet 
of the lawyers. The Constitution of Ore. 
gon provides that all males who shall 
have resided in the State for six months 
‘shall be entitled to vote at all elections 
authorized by law.”” But nowhere in the 
Constitution is there any reference to 
elections in cities or incorporated towns, 
the enumeration being limited to “State, 
county and township elections.’ The 
question under discussion, therefore, js 
whether municipal suffrage is a political 
right, as municipalities are not political 
entities, but mere creations of the Legis. 
lature, and as municipal elections are, in 
theory at least, held for purely business 
purposes. A suggestive parallel is the 
Oregon legislative provision that all tax. 
payers and no others may vote at elections 
for school officers, thus excluding males 
who do not pay direct taxes and admitting 
taxpaying women.—New York Evening 
Post. 
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SHALL WOMEN BE MURDERED? 


RicuMonD, Ky., APRIL 16, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A woman has lately been sentenced to 
be hung in the State of Georgia, who, ac- 
cording to the principle of law laid down 
by the judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, when they protected 
black men in the right to a trial for their 
lives by a jury of their peers, has not had 
a trial for her life by a jury of her peers. 
If women are not to be put to death in 
this country without due process of law, 
they will have to be protected in the right 
to trial by juries of their peers, just as 
black men have been. This has been by 
being protected by law, equally with white 
men, in the right to vote, hold office, and 
share in the administration of the laws as 
jurors. 

When women are put to death in this 
country without a trial by a jury of their 
peers, they are murdered, just as Christ 
was murdered when he was put to death 
without the agreement of the two or three 
witnesses that the Mosaic law requires in 
trials for life. See Deut. 19: 15-21, and 
Mark 14: 55-60. 

SARAH CLAY BENNETT. 
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AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 





Louis—Mamma, did you hear what Mr. 
Sling was talking about last evening? 

Mother—No, I was listening to other 
guests. I heard you laughing and saw 
Mr. Sling smiling, and so concluded that 
you were getting hold of a new joke or 
story to tell. 

Louis—I couldn’t help laughing to hear 
him tell it; though, really, it was no joke. 
We were talking of little things. Mr. 
Sling said, ‘‘Now my wife is one of the 
kind who always rises to the occasion of 
some big thing. If I were brought home 
injured, if Marjorie should fall down the 
attic stairs, if our income were suddenly 
cut off, she would be brave as a soldier 
and calm as a clock. But let some little 
insignificant thing happen that nobody is 
to blame for, and it will completely upset 
her, and all the rest of us with her fuss 
ing.”’ 

Mother—Well, I am pleased that you 
did not consider such a remark, in the 
absence of his good wife, a joke. I should 
call it discourtesy. 

Louis—But, mamma, don’t you honestly 
think that women have a way of magnify: 
ing nothings; for example, their own 4! 
ments and their housekeeping matters? 

Mother—No more than men. Both mea 
and women ‘have a way,” at times, of 
being very unreasonable and disagreeable. 
Woman has always been called the “weak: 
er” vessel. Shakespeare called her Frailty- 
But calling a stone a stick doesn’t make 
it so. Probably the exceptional woma? 
makes much ado about nothing. The &* 
ceptional man does the same thing If 
you live long enough, you will see him 
‘fly all to pieces’? over nothing. —_ 
years ago, an outwardly dignified princip@ 





some one with tear-stained eyes read the 
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| for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 5 
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“There, l’ll pay for that!’’ This principal 


was an obelisk in coolness and stability; 


vivid gleams of joy and hope, lurid visions 
of madness and despair. Then all is over. 


Mrs. Malaprop, pointing to a large public 
institution, “tis the Incurable Home for 
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high school depended on him. 
bility was not a small thing to him. 


only pray that in some bright star-passage 
we may be fortunate and one day see his 
soul,’”’ This story would have been 


“T hope you derived profit from the ser- 
vices this morning.” 
“Sir,’’ returned Bronson, indignant, ‘I 
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coffee or a glass of water on a table-cloth, 
or—well, you know, mamma. 
Mother—Yes, I do know that this very 
day I saw a hostess actually smile and 
utter no word of correction, when two 
glasses of water were spilled on her table- 
cloth, simply saying, ‘I wonder what is 
the matter with our glasses to-day.” I 


wrestled with their mishaps instead of 
being crushed by them. H. B. B. 


SKETCHES AWHEEL, OR MODERN IBERIA. 
By Fanny Bullock Workman and Wil- 
liam Hunter Workman. New York 
and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
1897. Price, $2. 


‘*] don’t like your milk,’’ said the mis- 
tress of the house. ‘‘What’s wrong with it, 
mum?” ‘It’s dreadfully thin, and there’s 
no cream on it.’’ ‘‘Arfter you've lived in 
the city awhile, mum,”’ said the milkman, 
encouragingly, ‘‘you’ll git over them 
rooral ideas o’ yourn,”’ 


Little Tom K. was to have anew father, 


RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 


on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and publist ed under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 
A_ Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
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his oatmeal, farina or germ wheat meal | least known and travelled country in| a new papa, and your mother will have a | cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original | @yttn"®, fh acrine coves detion by Gok: Wen ay 


ling males 


does not appear on time. During the un- 


Europe. The few travellers who visit 


new name.’’ Tom (with bewilderment)— 


colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them, It is far superior to naphtha 


What They Say in New England. 


admittin , ife. i i Spain confine their rambles to the princi- |} ‘And who will I be, grandpa?’—Ez- ney sa) , 
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4 1e Wé . qué pressions 0 nm saleswoms “ F iit . > 7c 
RED? breakfast foo hae ” a on - weer : ] it 8 terprising as 1 cnt Ps saleswoman went out to look at the pro and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
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16, 1897 Herald is always his breakfast prelimin. 2 _ 1 7 blie. a aes ae her jewels, worth $1,500, had been stolen Goods called for and delivered without charge deemed,” “Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
¥ Soe ley Ignored public conveyances alto-!in her absence. On the table the thief | within city limits. Blind Leaders of the Blind. 


itenced to 


ary.) 
“I don’t know”’ (gruffly). 
“What about the administration and 


gether, and travelled several thousand 
miles upon their wheels, exploring all 
parts of the peninsula, visiting ancient 


had left this note: ‘‘A thousand regrets 
for not having found in this chamber by 
far its loveliest jewel! ”’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘fam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 
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» Court of i don't unow _— — , customs, and finding in Spain a wonderful when the North Carolina lay off the Bat- borough St. ing in the Tropics. 

orotected “Do you think Greece will get posses- variety of characters. Many illustrations tery, an Irishman, hearing the gun fired “Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most | By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
I , sion of Crete?”’ hotographed on the spot, and an excel- | at sunset, asked one of the sailors what | satisfactory. I have never had them as well done} 1-25. aia 
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her peers. 
» death in 


forthcoming.”’ 
Louis—That couldn’t have happened in 


sonality of the writers is studiously kept 
in the background, and attention is con- 
centrated on the scenes described. But 


set!’? Paddy exclaimed, with distended 
eyes. ‘‘Howly Moses, and does the sun go 
down in this country wid sich a clap as 








“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in very 


trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 
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It is a charming book. H. B. B. 


A SiInGEr’s HEART. By Anna Farquhar, 





If you wish to purify your blood you 
should take a medicine which cures blood 
diseases. The record of cures by Hood’s 






































ing, which was in all respects et and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD 
527 Beacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
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faster Kirke.”’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakes a paper regularly from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more ‘effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, a and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 

A. 8. B. 
-_- 


THE VALUE OF SUFFRAGE. 





Very few men or women understand 
the value of the right to vote. Men do 
not appreciate it, because they have al- 
ways had it; women do not appreciate it, 
because they have never had it. Men and 
women alike are creatures of habit, and 
accept established usage as of divine 
authority. 

A bright-minded colored man, who had 
himself escaped from bondage, visited 
Dahomey, with a desire to civilize that 
barbarous African tribe. He represented 
to the men in authority the cruelty of 
human sacrifices and of ornamenting the 
walls of their city houses with the ghastly 
heads of slaughtered victims. After listen- 
ing attentively to all his arguments, they 
had but one answer: “It is our custom.” 
And beyond that they could not go. 

The remonstrants against woman suf- 
frage, male and female, shut their eyes to 
reason. In vain we show them that the 
ballot has always and everywhere pro- 
moted the welfare of the class enfran- 
chised, that every extension of suffrage 
has been a public benefit; that in many 
ages and countries women have shared 
political rights with men, and always with 
good results. To every consideration of 
justice, reason, experience and common 
sense, they are deaf and blind. Because 
women do not vote, it is assumed that 
they never will, or can, or ought to vote. 
They must always be taxed without rep- 
resentation and governed without consent. 
It is our custom. Ere long, in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, the remon- 
strants will have to meet the same ob- 
jection, since there, custom, law and con- 
stitution now uphold the voting of women. 

H. B. B. 


— -_-~- 
GOUD ADVICE FOR MR. SAUNDERS. 


The Boston Daily Herald seems per- 
versely bent on upsetting the pet theory of 
its correspondent, Mr, Charles R. Saunders, 
late secretary of the Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mr. Saunders recently argued against 
woman suffrage because women wept over 
their recent defeat in California. But lo! 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee lays down 
the principle that it is Mr. Saunders’s pro- 
fessional duty, as counsel for the remon- 
strants, to shed tears in their behalf. An 
editorial note in the Herald of April 16 
says: 

May counsel properly shed tears in his 
address to the jury without exposing him- 
self to the charge of unduly exercising 
the sympathies of the jury, and thus fur- 
nishing an opportunity for the setting 
aside of a verdict thus obtained? The 
question has been solemnly considered by 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee in a case 
appealed to this tribunal, and the judg- 
ment of thecourt is that tears have always 
been considered legitimate arguments be- 
fore a jury, and there is no rule or juris- 
diction in the courts to stop them. The 
court goes even further, and says it may 
seriously be questioned whether it is not 
the professional duty of counsel to shed 
tears whenever occasion arises, and coun- 
sel is the judge of the adequacy of the 
occasion. All of which seems to take the 
point out of some of the finest Gilbertian 
satire. 

We call Mr. Saunders’s attention to this 
little circumstance thus early, in order 
that he may get ready to weep at the 
Legislative hearing next winter. In the 
words of the immortal Shakespeare: ‘If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now!” H. b. B. 
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COLORADO WOMEN AND THE MILITIA. 





The manufacture of false news about 
Colorado women is carried on so actively 
that it would take the whole energies of 
an expert carpenter to nail all the lies put 
forth on the subject. The latest story 
was that the women of Colorado were to 
be enrolled in the militia. The new militia 
law of that State reads as follows: 


Src. 1. Every able-bodied tale citizen of 
Colorado, and those who have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United 
States, residing therein, between the ages of 








18 and 45 years, except persons exempt by 
law, shall be subject to military duty. 


Gov. Adams, of Colorado, writes: 


Above find Sec. 1 of the new militia law. 
This is as passed, and signed by me. In 


the printed bill the word ‘male’? was 
omitted, but it was inserted before pas- 
sage. The printed bill was the basis of all 
the newspaper wit and nonsense. 

A little wholesome incredulity w.ll be in 
order after this, in regard to any report 
about Colorado which is improbable on its 
face. A. 5. B. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 








In answer to a question in regard to the 
workings of woman suffrage in Colorado, 
Secretary of State Whipple a few days 
ago sent the following letter to H. R. 
Eorn, Hamesville, Wis. : 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry of 
the 8th inst., concerning woman suffrage 
in Colorado, you are informed that it was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority at 
the general election of 1894. This action 
was ratified by the election of three wom- 
en representatives to the General Assembly 
of 1805, and a like number to the General 
Assembly of 1897. In many of the counties 
of the State offices of importance are held 
by women, and the present and preceding 
State Superintendent of Schools have been 
selected from their ranks. In every in- 
stance women in office have shown apti- 
tude for their work, as well as ability and 
unswerving honesty. I can confidently 
say that equal suffrage in Colorado has 
been and is a success. Yours very truly, 

C. H.S. Wuirp.e, 
Secretary of State. 
-_-- 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Armenian refugees continue to arrive, 
singly or in small groups. ‘There are 
several young men who wish to do house- 
work. Some of them speak English, and 
have had more or less experience of house- 
work, Some are professional cooks. ‘There 
are several active and intelligent young 
men, able to speak English, who would 
make good waiters at summer hotels. 
One plays the violin admirably. 
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ANOTHER MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
LAWYER. 


Miss Helen J. Wescott, one of the two 
young women who were successful in the 
recent examination for the Suffolk bar, 
has just been appointed by Governor Wol- 
cott a special commissioner for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Miss Wes- 
cott is one of the most progressive and 
ambitious young women in the city. Her 
girlhood was spentin Maine. She came 
to Boston in her fourteenth year, and one 
year later began to support herself. She 
became an expert stenographer and has 
done some of the most difficult work in 
her profession, her speed and accuracy 
making her services of special value in 
the taking of testimony of masters’ hear- 
ings. She was official reporter for the 
city of Brockton in the famous investiga- 
tion into the charges against the Police 
Department in the fall of 1895. 

For the last seven years Miss Wescott 
has had an office of her own at No. 10 
Tremont Street, where she is now located 
as an attorney and counsellor at law. She 
began to study law about two years ago, 
under the direction of Prof. Frank Par- 
sons, one of the lecturers at the Boston 
University Law School. Her business did 
not allow her much time for study, but 
her fine mind obtained a ready grasp of 
the principles of the law, and made her 
progress rapid in spite of her crowded 
days. Last January she took the bar ex- 
amination, and when her success was 
announced a few weeks ago, clients began 
to come to her in a way that the ordinary 
newly fledged lawyer would envy. 

In addition to business and legal studies, 
Miss Wescott has found time to write a 
number of poems and breezy sketches 
which have appeared under a nom de 
plume, and have met with marked appre- 
ciation. Various humanitarian and pro- 
gressive movements find in Miss Wescott 
an earnest and able helper. We wish for 
her every success that her chosen pro- 
fession can bestow. F. 

Boston, April 21, 1897. 
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OLD BOSTON DAYS AND WAYS. 


The Teachers’ Historic Festival at 
Music Hall, Boston, April 22 to April 30 
inclusive, promises to be a great success. 
The brilliant, moving tableaux will in- 
clude representations of the departure of 
the Puritans from England, an early town 
meeting, the Boston Massacre, the Boston 
Tea Party, the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere, the entrance of Washington into 
Boston, and other historic events. In 
many instances the participants are de- 
scendants of the personages they repre- 
sent. 

During the festival the ‘‘Boston News 
Letter’’ in its old-time form and type will 
be issued daily, with Miss Helen M. Wins- 
low, Rev. A. E. Winship and Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth as editors. Among the inter- 
esting articles contributed is one by Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford entitled ‘In 








INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 





Madame Griess-Traut, an active advocate of equal rights, and a member of the 


Organization Committee of the 


Peace Congress held in Paris in 1889, 


pre ype ses 


a transformation of destructive, warlike armies into pacific, productive armies. 


She contrasts the two as follows: 
DESTRUCTIVE ARMY. 
Money Losses. 
Weotates oe a 596,318,580 francs 


Navy-budget 204,570,377 ** 
Pemsioms . . - + « $4,500,000 * 
Cost of Franco-German 

war . 14,000,000,000 ** 


Interest on that debt 
Losses in materials and 

labor by European 

standing armies 450,000,000 men 
Wages at 2 frs. per man 458,047,450 francs 
Their cost underthe flag 4,044,000,000  * 


70,000,000 * 


Moral Losses. 


Abandonment of all moral principles, tem- 
perance, morality, respect for private 
property. 

Forgetfulness of labor, trades and profes- 
sions. 


Physical Losses. 


Precocious infirmities. 
Maladies artificially induced. 
Enforced celibacy. 
Relaxation of family ties. 





PRODUCTIVE ARMY. 
Gains. 

Comfort, health, happiness. 

Production instead of destruction. 

Healthy development instead of ruin. 

Enriching instead of impoverishing family 
and country. 

Labors of the industrial army. 

Isthmus canals. Walling in of rivers that 
overflow. 

Irrigation of canals and wells. 

Reforesting of mountains. 

Draining of marshes. 

Cultivation of sterile lands. 

Destruction of vermin. 

This industrial army, which will increase 
a hundredfold the riches of the country, 
should receive four times the present pay. 

Attractions and Rewards. 

Music, uniforms, decorations, glory, hon- 
ors, and, above all, the benedictions of the 
population who, become happy, and living in 
abundance, will welcome its approach with 
flowers, acclamations, festivities, and bring 
it home in triumph amidst the rejoicing of 
the mothers who, proud of the pacific suc- 
cesses of their sons, will no longer weep 
for them, absent and invalided after their 
twentieth year! 


The army will contain capacities of every order, workmen of all trades and pro- 


fessions. 


It will possess a marvellous assortment of tools for all sorts of work. In 


modern times, among all nations, the army has accomplished peaceful works of public 
utility, in new colonies, in periods of public calamity, in harvesting, under the pres- 


sure of sudden needs, etc. 


Let us cite the opinion of generals and other enlightened men, concerning the em- 
ployment of the army in works of public utility: 
Bonaparte, First Consul, employed his victorious soldiers in completing the Canal 


of the Ourg. 


Marshal Bugeaud has written: “I know the world will utter loud cries, will sug. 
gest a thousand mistakes, a thousand impossibilities; but I oppose these criticisms 
the outcome of routine, with conclusive facts.”’ ; 

General Schneider says: ‘‘During all our labors under the walls of Paris, I have 


only two or three times met with reluctance to do useful work. 


In such cases I took 


good care not to inflict any severe punishment, and at a later period we refused occu- 

pation to soldiers who had been lacking in zeal or good will when thus called upon.” 
I. B, Krantz, engineer, former student of the Polytechnic School, remarks in his 

book, ‘‘Application of the Army to Public Works: ‘The old social state which is 


passing away, oppressive and warlike, has created armies that destroy. 


The new 


social state which is arising, peaceful and liberal, should create armies that will pro- 


duce. 


Science and industry have killed war.”’ 





Odd Corners,’ and which deals with old 
Newbury. 

The Mary Draper chapter, D. A. R., of 
which Miss Helen M. Winslow is regent, 
will have a scene in the festival, repro- 
ducing the events in the life of Mary 
Draper, the revolutionary heroine for 
whom the chapter was named, 

If the patronage equals the preparations, 
the teachers’ benefit fund will be largely 


increased. y. M. A. 


THE CHURCHES. 


WOMEN IN 


An appeal has just been issued, signed 
by the bishops of the Anglican Church in 
London, by Dr. Monro Gibson and by 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the prominent 
Methodist, urging the municipal voters to 
elect to the Vestries at the coming elec- 
tions men and women of high character 
and humane disposition. The London 
Methodist Times says: ‘*There is no more 
important or influential sphere of local 
Christian and patriotic work than a Lon- 
don Vestry.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Conferences 
this spring are casting a larger vote in 
support of the eligibility of women as 
delegates to the General Conference than 
did the conferences which met last fall. 
At last accounts the total vote stood 6,060 
for to 2,574 against. Several opposers 
are remonstrating in the Christian Advo- 
cates, which, with the exception of the 
one edited by Dr. Buckley, editorially 
sustain the right side of the question. 
One brother says in the Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate that there is not the least 
doubt that the great majority of the wom- 
en of the Methodist Church are opposed 
to the admission of women to the General 
Conference. This will be news to the 
women. He urges that “the women of 
the church have really more than they can 
do already in the multiform activities in 
Christian service open to them,” and asks 
pathetically: ‘‘Why thrust upon them 
this additional burden, which, with most 
rare exceptions, they neither care for 
nor desire?” 

Since it is not likely that more than one 
in a thousand women church-members 
would be elected to the General Con- 
ference, the anxiety of the brother ap- 
pears oveistrained. Certainly no zealous 
Methodist sister who has borne her part 
in the ‘‘heat and burden” of keeping up a 
poor and struggling church would falter 
at the possibility of going as delegate to 
the General Conference. Indeed, after 
several years of tramping after subscrip- 
tions, carrying on a ‘Ladies’ Aid Society,” 
giving oyster suppers, holding fairs and 
mite socials, and engaging in various other 
money-raising devices and aggravations, 
she might regard a seat in that body as a 
‘shaven of rest.” 

Meanwhile the “elect women” are going 
right on extending the kingdom along 
Methodist lines. The Advocates tell that 
“the field assigned Miss Minnie Abrams, 
of Poona, India, by Bishop Thoburn, for 





evangelistic work, requires four years to 
make one round. In two months she 
visited forty-three villages where the 
women had never heard of Christ, and 
preached in them from one to twenty-two 
times;’’ that ‘‘Miss Frane Baker, in her 
itineracy in Central and Illinois Confer- 
ences, during the past two months, trav- 
elled over 1,500 miles, gave fifty public 
addresses, besides several afternoon talks, 
organized eight new auxiliaries, secured 
the support of one Bible woman, one 
scholarship and two famine orphans, 
besides taking thank-offering collections; 
that ‘Miss Mae Phillips conducted a 
three weeks’ meeting at Fairfield, Neb.,”’ 
and that Miss Anna Downey and numerous 
other women evangelists have been hold- 
ing meetings or assisting in revivals. 

A writer in the Chicago Advance says: 

Within sight of my residence is a large 
six-story building, the home of the Chi- 
cago Training-school for City, Home and 
Foreign Missions. Built less than two 
years ago, it is now full, and there are 200 
applications for rooms, A large addition 
will be erected during the summer. The 
Methodists established this training-school 
because, as they said, they could not stand 
the financial waste and loss involved in 
sending young women into mission work 
who had no training. Why should not 
the Congregationalists have such a school? 
Dr. Briggs has recently said, in the North 
American Review, that in the next genera- 
tion women are to take a much more 
prominent part in building up the king- 
dom. Why not set about getting our 
house in order for this expanded work of 
women? 

Miss L. K. Commander has been called 
from Toledo, O., to assume charge of the 
Free Congregational church in Baraboo, 
Wis. Miss Commander is a Canadian by 
birth. She was raised strictly in the faith 
of the Church of England (Episcopal), and 
at an early age was confirmed and be- 
came acommunicant. Her education was 
obtained in London, Ont., where she grad- 
uated after taking the collegiate course 
in the Western University. Soon after, 
she removed with her family to the United 
States. Miss Commander was then much 
interested in the origin of different church 
doctrines, and after careful examination 
she decided to unite with the liberal wing 
of Christianity. Her theological studies 
were pursued at home under competent 
instructors, the Meadville course being 
followed. The Free Congregational Soci- 
ety of which Miss Commander has become 
the pastor is one of the oldest in the 
State, and since its organization the mem- 
bers have enjoyed the services of many 
noted ministers. Rev. J. H. Crooker had 
charge for overa year, and Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, has occupied its 
pulpit many times. Several years ago 
Rev. Mrs. Gray held the charge for several 
months, but had to give it up on account 
of ill health. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick’s voice gave 
out in the middle of his sermon at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on a recent Sunday, and his 
wife stepped from her pew up into the 
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pulpit and finished reading the sermon 
for him. The Boston Globe says: “That’ 


, 8 
the kind of a wife to have.” 


Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens lately spoke in 
Trinity Church, Atlanta, Ga., on temper. 
ance. The Atlanta Constitution says she 
“delivered one of the finest and Clearegt 
cut arguments ever heard in the city,” 
and that her large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence applauded at the end of almost every 
sentence. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles is building up All 
Souls’ Mission at East Gloucester, Mags 
The ministers and friends in Universalist 
parishes where her late husband, Rev, B, 
F. Bowles, and she labored, are giving aid 
and sympathy to her new work. 

F. M. A, 


-_——- — 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS, RACHEL REA MONTGOMERY, 
Of San José, Cal., was a very remarkable 
woman, aud greatly respected and beloved 
by the whole community, regardless of 
church or political affiliations, 
generally addressed as “Aunt Rachel 
Montgomery.”’ Her devotion to the cause 
of wcman's enfranchisement was pathetic 
in its simplicity and steadfastness, She 
wanted to be counted a full, free citizen, 
One year ago there was no one in Califor. 
nia who worked more earnestly than did 
she for the Constitutional Amendment 
then pending. Despite her advanced age 
of 77 years, and enfeebled physique, she 
was indefatigable in circulating the peti- 
tion asking the State political conven. 
tions to endorse the equal suffrage amend- 
ment. Day after day, week after week, 
she walked up and down these streets 
with her petition book, and she secured 
750 signatures—a wonderful record, all 
things considered. She was an ardent 
lover of flowers, and cultivated them suc- 
cessfully. Her garden was a perennial 
delight. I was glad to notice, among the 
abundant floral offerings heaped about 
her grave, a great sheaf of callas, tied 
with suntlower ribbon. She was a ‘‘white 
ribboner,” too, and always helpful in and 
loyal to the work of the W. C. T. U. until 
increasing infirmities forbade further ac- 
tivity. ALIpDA C. Avery. 
San José, Cal., April 14, 1897, 
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She was 


MRS. HARRIET 


Born in North Carolina, over eighty years 
ago, died in Washington, March, 1897. 

It is not fitting that a life so noble, so 
remarkable and so instructive, should 
pass away without some record of this 
admirable character and this interesting 
story. 

Inadequate as my sketch of her later 
life must be, her many friends in all parts 
of our county will be glad to know some- 
thing of it. 

From her autobiography, written more 
than forty-five years ago and edited by 
Lydia Maria Child, I take the leading 
facts of her early life. The book itself is 
of permanent interest. 

Harriet was born a slave, but she does 
not give the date of her birth. She had 
six years of happy childhood, for as her 
father “bought his time,’ and was a skil- 
ful carpenter, he was able to make a home 
for her and her brother William. She had 
an excellent grandmother, whose char- 
acter, as sketched by her grateful child, 
entitles her to be considered as her guar- 
dian angel. The history of this noble 
woman is pathetic, but too long to give 
here. She supported herself by keeping 
a bakery, and so could give the children 
many a welcome treat. The mother died 
when Harriet was six years old, but the 
girl found a kind mistress in her foster 
sister. Alas! this sister died when Har- 
riet was twelve years old, and bequeathed 
her slave to a child of five years old. Har- 
riet thus became the property of the 
child’s father, and began to know what 
slavery meant. Her father died soon 
after, but her grandmother took all the 
care she could of one who, in the eyes of 
the law, was not hers. 

The account of her sufferings in the 
household of her mistress is too long to 
repeat here. As she grew to womanhood 
she began to experience the most degrad- 
ing and insufferable evils of a slave gitl’s 
lot, in the pitiless persecution of a vile 
master, and the jealousy of an angry 
mistress. Although she escaped the im- 
mediate consequences of her master’s evil 
wishes, yet her life was poisoned. She 
was separated from a young man of her 
own degree who truly loved her, and 
when a white man gave her sympathy and 
kindness, while she was yet but fifteen 
years old, shall we blame her severely, 
that she yielded to his love, and became 
the mother of two children without the 
form of marriage, which to the slave girl 
could be only a mockery? She tells the 
story with perfect simplicity, how eve the 
good grandmother condemned her, but a 
last, after hearing the whole sad story; 
laid her hand upon the girl’s head, mut 
muring “Poor child! Poor child!” 

After long years of trial and suffering 


J ACOBS, 





Harriet resolved on flight from her tor- 
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mentor. 
years old. A colored friend concealed her 


for a time, and when this place of refuge 
no longer safe, she was helped by a 


was 
whose 


white woman and a slave-holder, 
heart had withstood the withering in- 
fluences of the system in which she had 
been brought up. The few instances of 
this kind which Harriet mentions help to 
confirm our faith in the natural goodness 
of humanity. The father of her children 
was not regardless of her, and finally suc- 
ceeded in buying her children and also 
ber brother William, but could not obtain 
control of Harriet herself. 

Being obliged to leave her place of con- 
cealment, she tried to escape on a vessel, 
and afterwards took to the woods, but 
she was forced to return to her grand- 
mother for protection. Here was ar- 
ranged a place of shelter in a small gar- 
ret, which had been built over a shed, It 
was nine feet long, seven wide, and three 
feet high, sloping down to a loose board 
fluor. There was no admission for air or 
light, and only a concealed trap-door 
which communicated with a storeroom. 
A bed was spread upon the floor. The 
rats and mice ran over the bed. Food 
was passed to her through the trap-door, 
and she could very cautiously communi- 
cate with her friends in the same way. At 
last, in crawling around her den, she found 
a gimlet. With this instrument she 
bored a hole an inch long and broad, 
through which she could see her children 
at play and get a whiff of air. 

It seems almost incredible, but in this 
dismal hole this woman lived nearly 
seven years. She always suffered physi- 
cally as well as in her soul, from the con- 
sequences of this long imprisonment. 
Her brother and friends were always seek- 
ing means to secure her escape, and at 
last the fear that she had been seen and 
would be betrayed to her master hastened 
the steps they were taking for her. She 
was taken on board a vessel and safely 
landed in Philadelphia. 

I will not give the details of the events 
that followed, deeply interesting as they 
are, but only say that she was received 
into the family of a distinguished literary 
man in New York, where she was treated 
with the most thorough consideration and 
kindness. Through all the perils that 
still beset her, for her master never 
ceased his attempts to regain control of 
her, these friends stood bravely by her, 
and finally, almost against her wishes, 
secured her freedom by purchase from the 
so-called owners. She repaid them by the 
most faithful service and devoted affec- 
tion, and this mutual care and love have 
lasted till the last moment of her earthly 
life. 

Since her emancipation from the fear of 
renewed slavery, Mrs. Jacobs’ life has 
been one of earnest effort to support her- 
self and children and to benefit humanity 
in all ways in her power. She has held 
honorable positions. She was for a time 
the matron of the New England Women’s 
Club, and has kept an excellent boarding- 
house both in Cambridge and in Washing- 
ton, also taught in Freedmen’s 
schools under the New England Freed- 
man’s Aid Society. During all these years, 
she has been well known to many of the 
best people in our land, who will with one 
accord bear witness to the high intelli- 
gence, earnest truth, unselfish devotion, 
and active benevolence of her life. 

The unswerving kindness of the family 
who had guarded her through so many 
dangers, and who were bound to her by 
such strong ties of affection and mutual 
service, and the constant affectionate care 
ofher daughter, soothed long months of 
suffering, and she was followed to her 
stave by affectionate mourners. A few 
friends gathered in the little rooms. The 
old Episcopal minister read the service, 
and Mr. Grimke made a few remarks 
Which, while being a just tribute to her 
Worth and useful life, were in good taste, 
and there was no jar to any one’s feelings. 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee” and “Lead, 
Kindly Light’? were sung without any 
instrumental accompaniment. The voices 
Were sweet and mellow, and it was tender 
and fitting. Harriet looked not more than 
sixty years old. The sweet brow was free 
from all traces of suffering. Some violets 
Were about her in the coffin, and ascen- 
sion lilies and palm leaves on it. They 
Were typical of her old-fashioned piety 
and her faith in the good Lord. The body 
Was brought hither and laid in Mt. 
Auburn. 

“So mayst thou rest in peace, dear sister, 
and thy life become fruitful in good to 
those who have known thee!” 

Harriet’s book called ‘Linda,’ which 
gives the record of her early life, written 
about the year 1858, and published in 

'$61, is now out of the market. It should 
be carefully preserved in our libraries, 
for it j 18 a wonderful record of the suffer- 
'ng and heroism of those never to be for- 
Gotten days, Eg. D.C. 


She 


cteaetnetiatianiiae’ 

Mrs. Ann G. SHREVE died at her home 
in White Cloud, Kansas, March 26, 1897, 
atthe advanced age of ninety-five years. 


! 
She was now about twenty-one | 


Mrs, Shreve was one of the ardent pioneer 
|} woman suffrage workers in Ohio. She 
was active in all good causes in which 
women are especially interested, and 
helped to pave the way for their onward 
march toward wider fields of usefulness 
and juster recognition. She became the 
wife of Dr. Thomas C. Shreve in 1828, and 
from their homes in Deerfield and Mas- 
sillon no one of influence was allowed to 
depart without having received some ad- 
vanced ideas upon woman's rights, anti- 
slavery and temperance, She never was 
a lecturer, but gave influence and money. 
With Lucretia Mott, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and others she bravely bore oppro- 
brium for principle’s sake. As a member 
of the Society of Friends she could not 


vincingly effective. It required a moral 


“depot”? on the ‘‘underground railway”’ 


unpopular cause of “‘woman’s rights.” 
Our indebtedness to the agitators of that 
period can be repaid only by a noble use 
of the privileges they helped to gain. 
They pass on, but the heritage is ours. 
Mary E, CHANDLER. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, APRIL 21, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Charter of the Greater New York 
still remains in Gov. Black’s hands await- 
ing his signature. Yesterday he gave a 
final hearing to those who desired to speak 
for or against its provisions. For six 
hours representatives of many organiza- 
tions talked on various portions of the 
proposed new law. It is probable that 
two or three days more will elapse before 
Mr. Black places his name on the instru- 
ment. Only after this is done will it be- 
come one of the laws of 1897 and be sus- 
ceptible of amendment. 

It was at first hoped that the Governor 
would sign the charter at once, but he has 
not done so, and as the Legislature is to 
adjourn on Saturday, April 24, the delay 
of even these few days will bring the 
time almost to the end of the session. As 
was explained in the last letter, there are 
sixty bills awaiting this action before 
they can be passed. Among them are the 
three of special interest to the women of 
this city. There is, therefore, scant hope 
that any of them can be reached. 

A misleading statement has appeared in 
several papers to the effect that the 
“antis’’ of Albany had appeared at the 
capitol and asked to be heard against the 
concurrent resolution providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment extending suffrage 
to the women of this State, and 
against the bill providing that women 
may hold the office of commissioners of 
charities in this city, but that they were 
assured that both these ‘‘bills were dead.”’ 
This despatch is misleading in that the 
implication is that the efforts of those 
opposed to these measures has defeated 
them. In point of fact, not the slightest 
effort has been made by the officers of the | 
State Woman Suffrage Association to push 
the suffrage amendment. It was not 
introduced till February, and was never 
urged at all. Mrs. Almy has been in 
Albany, not to represent the State Society, 
but solely to take charge of our city bills, 
and the amendment has not been brought 
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it in charge did not desire it. 

As for the second measure, that placing 
women on the Board of Charities, it was 
prepared by Dr. Mary Putman-Jacobi, has 
received a great deal of support and ap- | 
proval from medical men and influential 
persons in this city, but will fail, not oe 
cause of the opposition of the antis, but | 
as the other charter amendments will fail, 
for want of time for action. 

Next week, after the Legislature has | 
adjourned, a review of the work of the | 
session will be given, and it will be seen | 
what has been lost and what gained. 

On Tuesday, April 13, the annual clos- 
ing exercises of the woman’s law class of 
New York University took place in the 
Concert Hall at Madison Square Garden. | 
Chancellor Henry McCracken presided, 
and Prof. Isaac F. Russell, the lecturer, 
made an address. Mrs. John P. Munn is | 
president of the society. Miss Helen 
Gould is vice-president. There were 47 
graduates. Miss Alexander won the first 
prize for scholarship, and Miss Jennie 
Jacobs the first essay prize. 

On Wednesday, the question of admit- | 

| 
| 
{ 


ting women as lay delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was brought up at a meeting | 
of ministers of that denomination held in | 
Brooklyn. The strength of the senti- 
ment in favor of their admission was 
proven by the fact that the party opposed 
demanded a secret ballot, as they were un- 
willing to have the names of those voting 
in the negative placed on record. Aftera 
long debate led by Dr. Buckley, this 
motion was carried, and then the vote was 








think other than she did, but her strong | 
mind and resolute will rendered her con- | 


heroism unappreciated to-day to keep a | 


when the “Black Laws” of Ohio were in | 
force, and to be an agitator in the then | 


also | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
to a vote simply because those = 
| 


with the result that out of 
one-third recorded 


taken, 
ministers present, 
themselves in favor. 
meeting of ministers, the same question 
was agitated with similar result. But 
such defeats go a long way towards ulti- 
mate victory. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 Central Park, South. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Harold Garrison Villard will be 
married on April 29, at All Soul’s Church, 
New York, to Miss Mariquita Serrano. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Davis is en- 
| gaged upon ‘*The American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac.’’ She is calculating 
the ephemeris for 1901, and computing 
the time 
comets, 


The last meeting of the Rochester P. E. 
Club was held at Miss Susan B. Anthony's. 
Reminiscences were given of a number of 
| the pioneers, Angelina Grimke, Abby 
| Kelly Foster, Eliza W. Farnum, Miss An- 
thony, Sojourner Truth, and others 


The number of no-license towns in 
Colorado was quadrupled within three 
years after women obtained the suffrage. 
Since the last elections, there are in the 
State nearly seven times as many no- 
license towns as there were before equal 
suffrage was granted. 


The recent death of Mrs. Sarah Rich- 
ards, of West Milton, Saratoga County, 
N. Y., whose age was eighty-six years, 
leaves only two widows of soldiers of the 
American Revolution on the pension rolls 
of the United States. Mrs. Richards was 
the last Revolutionary pensioner residing 
in New York State. 


The New Orleans Daily Times-Demo- 
crat has been instrumental in raising and 
distributing a fund of over $15,000 to re- 
lieve the suffering and distress caused by 
the drought which prevailed last summer 
and fall in North Louisiana and which 
resulted in the almost total destruction of 
the crops in that section. 


The Massachusetts Single Tax League 
will hold a banquet at the Quincy House, 
Boston, on Tuesday evening, April 27, at 
7 o'clock. Prominent trade unionists will 
be the guests. Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn 
will deliver the after-dinner address. 
Ladies and gentlemen are welcome. Price 
per plate $1, collected at table. If you 
attend, notify C. B. Fillebrown, 85 Essex 
Street. 

Dr. B. F. Longstreet, of Dover, Del., 
| will lecture on ‘Poverty—Its Curse, 
Cause and Cure,” at Arcade Hall, 7 Park 
Square, on Sunday evening, April 25, at 8 
o'clock. This will be his only address in 
| Boston previous to his departure for 

Washington State to assist in educating 
| the people on the Single Tax. All who 
have heard Dr. Longstreet say that he is 
an‘eloquent and convincing speaker. In 
accordance with the rule at Arcade Hall a 
silver offering will be taken at the door. 





Frances Hodgson Burnett tells an amus- 
ing anecdote of one of her sons. The lad 
had been out one day with his brothers 
for a walk. In the course of their stroll 
they met an aggressive youth somewhat 
older than themselves who proceeded to 
bully them. They endured it until pa- 
tience ceased to be a virtue. Then the 
young hero of the story turned to their 
assailant and said: ‘I don’t want to fight 
with you, but I will if you make me.” 
Thereupon, as he related later to his 
mother, ‘I picked upa stick and whacked 


him till he hollered.’’ Women, too, will 
sometimes find it necessary to defend 
themselves against aggression. A vote 


would be found a handy stick to use on 
such occasions. 


Mrs. Donald McLean, the Regent of 
the New York City Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, is de- 
scribed as a brilliant woman, of fine ex- 


| ecutive ability, and under her régime the 
1D. A. 


R. are constantly winning new 
honors. It is said that she suggested the 
letter to Senator George F. Edmunds, on 
the Venezuelan arbitration question, 
which called forth his answer, thus 


| placing the D. A. R. on record as the first 


organization of women to secure official 
recognition in a matter of international 
arbitration. To her is due the origin and 
development of the idea of founding a 
chair of Colonial and Revolutionary His- 
tory at Barnard College. She comes of a | 
long line of Revolutionary stock, and is 
the daughter of the late Judge John 
Ritchie, who also served in our National | 
Congress. She was born in Frederick, 
Md., in a house directly opposite Barbara 
Frietchie’s home. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Wirnovut doubt the most complete line 
of ladies’ silk and cotton shirt-waists is to 
be found at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 
They are all cut and made for her spe- 
cially—thus insuring the best of workman- 
ship and materials. 





of reappearance of certain | 
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At the Sing Sing | 


YL 
tyes AD 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





f SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 


Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,.US.A. 














FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 
ri 
Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos, A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Homemade Bonbons. 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


go cts. a\pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 
Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams, 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (w hite, pink and chocol: ate). 
Peppermints 

Cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 
Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 
Peanut crisps. 
Vinegar candy. 
Chocolate caramels 
Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
Romance. 


20 Romantic stories for 10 cents. 

More reading matter than any other maga- 
zine in the world. 

A Library in itself. 

Romance of love and war, romances of real 
life, stories of gallantry, stories of the 
boudoir, tales of adventure. 

Best known authors and unknown authors. 

Afew Contributors: Hall Caine, Anthony 

Bret Harte, Conan Doyle, and 

others. Short romantic stories by W. 

Clark Russell, S. Baring Gould, Julian 

Hawthorne, John Habberton, Mrs. Lynn 





Hope, 





Linton, Frank Stockton, Stanley Wey- 
man, Stephen Crane, Mary W. Wilkins, 
Beatrice Harraden, Rudyard Kipling and 
others. 

Subscription $1.00 a year. ROMANCE 
and any other $1.00 a year magazine, 
$1.50. Extraordinary Prize offers. 

Send 10 cents for copy particulars, 


GILSON WILLETS, 
Editor & Publisher, 
1440 Broadway - - New York. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
Ju Jo JAKON ccccccccccccccccsesess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


BEGINNING APRIL 26. 


Last Week of the Opera. 


REPERTOIRE : 
Monday, “CARMEN”; Tuesday and Priday. 
“PAUS Wednesday Mat. and Eve , ‘TRO 
TORE”; ‘phe ursday, ‘** 1ARITANA"’; 


sgaturday 
Mat. and Eve., “CHIMES OF NORIANDY.’ 


Prices, Best Seats 25 and 50 cents. 


OWDOIN SQUARE THEATR 
B Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. E 
Biinnive APRIL 26, °%5,.¥erk 
JOSEPH MURPHY 


in “KERRY GOW.” 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


THE THE FEATURE J O E 


—OF THE— 
—THE— 








CENTURY 
ORANG OUTANG 


O O The Attraction of the 


Age. 
Change of the Exhibition in Centre Cage. 
LAST THE ATOM 
3 Weeks OF CHIQUITA FROM CUBA. 
Open from to A. M,to 11 P.M. Saturdays and 
Admission to everything : 


Holidays open at 2 A.M. 
— 25 cts., children under 12 years of age, 10 cts. 
eeding of the Carnivora at 4and 10,30 P. M. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—,| = 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, ete. 
Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
se Private or eveni 


Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M, 
ri) lessons if desleodt +7 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








J 
Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has received her full stock 
of Spring and Summer 


GLOVES 


and invites you to examine 
them. 





SHARON. 
“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 
For terms, etc, Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, owns. for 10 cts. Address 
E, Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE MOTHER’S INSPIRATION. 





BY MCMASTER. 





Had I no little feet to guide 
Along life’s toilsome way, 

My own more frequently might slide, 
More often go astray. 

But when I meet my baby’s eyes, 
At God’s own bar I stand, 

And angels draw me toward the skies 
While baby holds my hand. 

ee 


GOODWIN SANDS. 





BY WILLIAM CANTON. 


Did you ever read or hear 
How the Aid (God bless the Aid / 
More earnest prayer than that was never 
prayed.) 
How the lifeboat Aid, of Ramsgate, saved the 
London Fusilier ? 


With a hundred souls on board, 
With a hundred and a score, 
She was fast on Goodwin Sands. 
(May the Lord 
Have pity on all hands — 
Crew and captain—when a ship’s on 
Goodwin Sands!) 


In the smother and the roar 
Of a very hell of waters—hard and fast— 
She shook beneath the stroke 
Of each billow as it broke, 
And the clouds of spray were mingled with 
the clouds of swirling smoke, 
As the blazing barrels bellowed in the blast! 


And the women and the little ones were 
frozen dumb with fear; 
And the strong men waited grimly for the 
last ; 
When—as clocks were striking two in Rams- 
gate town— 
The little Aid came down. 
The Aid, the plucky Aid— 
The Aid flew down the gale 
With the glimmer of the moon upon her 
sail; 
And the people thronged to leeward; stared 
and prayed— 
Prayed and stared with tearless eye and 
breathless lip, 
While the little boat drew near. 
Ay, and then there rose a shout— 
A clamor, half a sob and half a cheer— 
As the boatmen flung the lifeboat anchor out. 
And the gallant A/d sheered in beneath the 
ship, 
’Neath the shadow of the London Fusilier. 


“We can carry maybe thirty at a trip.” 


(Hurrah for Ramsgate town!) 
“Quick, the women and the children!” 
O’er the side 

Two sailors, slung in bowlines, hung to help 
the women down— 

Poor women, shrinking back in their dismay, 

As they saw their ark of refuge, smothered 
up in spray, 

Ranging wildly this and that way in the 
racing of the tide; 

As they watched it rise and drop, with its 
crew of stalwart men, 

When a huge sea swung it upward to the 
bulwarks of the ship, 

And, sweeping by in thunder, sent it plung- 
ing down again. 


Still they shipped them—nine and twenty— 
(God be blessed!) 
When a man with glaring eyes 
Rushed up frantic to the gangway, with a 
ery choked in his throat— 
Thrust a bundle in a sailor’s ready hands. 


Honest Jack, he understands— 
Why, a blanket for a woman in the boat! 
“Catch it, Bill!” 
And he flung it with a will; 
And the boatman turned and caught it, bless 
him!—caught it tho’ it slipped, 
And even as he caught it, heard an infant’s 
cries, 
While a woman shrieked, and snatched it to 
her breast— 
“My baby!”’ 
So the thirtieth passenger was shipped! 


Twice, and thrice, and yet again 
Flew the lifeboat down the gale 

With the moonlight on her sail— 

With the sunrise on her sail— 

(God bless the lifeboat Aid and all her men!) 
Brought her thirty at a trip 
Thro’ the hell of Goodwin waters as they 

raged around the ship, 
Saved each soul aboard the London Fusilier. 


If you live to be a hundred, you will ne’er— 
You will ne’er in all your life, 
Until you die, my dear, 
Be nearer to your death by land or sea! 
Was she there? 
Who?—my wife? 
Why, the baby in the blanket—that was she! 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


BOUND. 


BY HONOR E. WOULFE. 


I. 

Boats were gliding down a stream; a 
stream at times calm and beautiful, and 
again rough and unfair. 

In the foremost boat were a man and 
woman. They were talking and laughing, 
and seemed very happy. He was sitting 
at her head and a little above her, his 
hands hanging idly, for the current was 
carrying them. She lay at full length in 
the bottom of the boat, and the fair and 
rounded symmetry of her limbs, with the 
storm-browned wood for a background, 
looked like an unsurpassable work in bas- 


relief. Her lips were of that form made 
for kisses, and her hair changed color 
under the light of either the sun or the 
moon. The man gazed upon her, and he 
knew that she was beautiful. 

They passed a bed of flowers growing 
on the bank. 

“Oh, I want them, I want them!” she 
exclaimed, clapping her white tiny hands 
as a baby or child would do, 

He steered the boat over to them, and 
leaped on the shore to gather some. The 
boat rocked gently on the waters and 
drifted a little, but she lay there wholly 
unconscious of it, and played with the 
network that stretched above her and 
around her and under her, and was 
securely fastened to the side. 

He came back with an armful of the 
flowers, and threw them in the bottom of 
the boat, She laughed a rippling laugh 
that went over the waters and echoed 
back again. She forgot the network 
around her, and played with the flowers, 
and held up the tips of her fingers to be 
kissed. 

Soon another bed of flowers attracted 
her, and, as before, she clapped her hands 
and called for them; but he frowned and 
said, “You cannot have them; they are 
not good for you.” 

She pouted, a very tiny pout: “You 
wore one yesterday.”’ 

“Ah, yes, but I am a man. It is dif- 
ferent; they are not good for you.”’ 

In a very little time the lips were again 
smiling and the fingers running through 
the network. She looked up at him, 
slight curiosity in her face. ‘‘What is 
this for, this network?” 

“To protect you. I put that there be- 
cause I love you. It will keep the storms 
from you, and the rain and the hot sun. 
It is a custom to put this protection about 
our women, we are so solicitous for their 
comfort.” 

She looked up at him and smiled, never 
realizing that she was bound. 

The boat passed on, and others came in 
quick succession, and drifted on with the 
current. In every boat was a man, and a 
woman bound; and in some of the boats 
were children. 

It. 


The evening sun rested on the waters. 
White clouds, like immense sea-birds, 
covered,the sky. A boat bearing a man 
and a woman and a child was slowly 
drifting. The child’s dark curls hung 
over her white shoulders, and her eye- 
lashes were darker than her hair. 

They passed a bed of flowers. “Oh, see 
the beautiful flowers! Please get them 
for me,” the woman cried; but the man’s 
face grew sullen and dark, as he said, 
‘Have I not told you often that you can- 
not have those flowers? They are not 
for you. All the women that have gone 
in the boats before have done without 
them, and I will not be the first to break 
the custom by gathering them for you.” 

Angry tears were in her eyes, and she 
clinched the little hands that lay under 
the netting. Then she said, ‘‘Unbind me, 
and let me out to get them for myself.” 
He looked at her surprised, amazed. Of 
such open rebellion he had never dreamed. 

“Hush, hush!” he said, in a low con- 
strained voice. “I would not for the 
world they heard you in the other boats. 
It is disgraceful. Why can you not be 
contented, like the others? They never 
wanted any but what the men have brought 
them.’ 

Her lips parted sarcastically. ‘How do 
you know they are content, that they 
never want more? Perhaps they are 
afraid to tell what they want; or perhaps 
they think it useless,”’ 

‘*You are very unthankful for the kind- 
nesses I[ lavish upon you.” 

“I would rather have freedom,” 

“How strangely you talk! Any one 
would think you were a prisoner.” 

“Tam bound,” 

“Ah, no, you are only protected. And 
if you would lie quiet as I advise, you 
would not feel the cords.” i. 

“Still they would be there.”’ 

‘‘What matter, if they did not hurt?” 

“Ah, but they would hurt, thinking of 
the injustice of it.’’ 

“Itis not unjust. It is the custom.” 

‘That does not make it right.’’ 

‘“‘We know what is best for you.” 

“You cannot know. 

“Why?” 

“Because you are men. We are women. 
You can only understand the wants of 
men.” 

“Your mind is wandering,” he said. 
“TI will go for a stroll on the shore. Per- 
haps you will be rational when I return.” 

‘*Well, go,’ she answered bitterly. “It 
is ever thus you put meoff. But the time 
will come when you will be compelled to 
listen to the voice of reason.”’ 

He was gone before she had finished, 
and the little girl came and laid her cool 
cheek against the woman’s burning one, 
and they wound their arms around each 





other. Then the woman whispered with 
terrible intensity between her closed 
teeth: ‘‘Never let them bind you tight! 





When they go to put the net over you, 
raise yourself up as high as you can, and 
they will place itthat much higher. Then 
watch how they tie the cords, and some 
night when you are left alone, undo the 
cords, and seize the oars, and go down 
the stream as fast as you can. They 
may catch you—no doubt they will—but 
no matter, you will have had a little of 
the glorious life of freedom and the heroic 
pleasure of breaking the bonds.” 

The child’s arms closed tighter and 
tighter around the woman as she prom- 
ised: “I will, I will. If ever I get the 
chance, I will break the bonds,”’ 


11. 

It was midnight, and a boat rocked on 
the wind-tossed waters. A man and a 
woman and two children, a boy and a 
girl, were in the boat. Flashes of light 
leapt from the angry sky, and disclosed 
living clouds of black, full of suppressed 
wrath. The man at the oars strained his 
eyes in the vain effort to finda port of 
safety, and drops of perspiration stood on 
his brow. 

The children each suggested a different 
course, and cried in their fright. The 
woman leaned on her elbow and scanned 
the water. Her lips were white and set, 
as much in anger as in fear, as she now 
directed to the right and now to the left. 

“Oh, if | were only free! I could help 
you guide the boat.’’ She moaned and 
beat at the net till her hands were blis- 
tered. 

“Oh, no, no!” he quickly answered, 
‘the work would be too rough for you; I 
could not think of letting you do it. It 
would kill you.” 

“Ah, why will you talk sophistry in 
such a time as this? You know well that 
work does not kill half so many as idle- 
ness does. How do you know my strength? 
You have never tested it. You have never 
encouraged or tried to help me to develop 
into anything but what I am, a woman 
bound. Ido not mind it so much in the 
sunshine, but when the storms come, 
these cords seem to cut through the flesh 
into my heart, when I see my children in 
danger and you trying to steer the boat 
alone, when I know two are needed for 
the work, and Iam compelled to lie here 
bound. See even now how the storm rages 
and roars about us, and the children cling 
crying to my skirts! They know as well 
as I do that I am bound, and that my 
promises of protection are lies. They 
know that I have not the power to pro- 
tect them, since power to protect myself 
is taken from me.”’ 

There was bitterness and sarcasm in her 
voice, and he answered her bluntly: 

“It isn’t your duty to protect; it is 
your duty to guide. They have been 
under your care and teaching. If you 
had done your duty, they would know 
what to do when this storm came. They 
would lie flat in the boat, and cease their 
screaming.”’ 

“Ah, yes; I tried to inculcate that 
theory; but when the storm came they 
forgot all my teachings. How vain to 
think that I could guide when the danger 
came, guide without protecting! It can 
never be done. Itis only a make-believe, 
a shift of responsibility, a mockery. It 
can never be done.’”’ She turned to the 
man with that look in her eyes you see in 
the gazelle or the mother deer when the 
hunter catches the fawn. 

‘*Undo these cords,”’ she pleaded. ‘You 
must undo these cords. I want to help 
my children. Quick, quick! Or, if evil 
befall them, I will curse the day they 
were given into my keeping. Unbind me! 
Unbind me!”’ She clutched and tore at 
the netting till some of the cords broke, 
but they were red in her blood first. No 
one saw it, for the storm still raged. The 
boy and the girl tried to help her, but 
their hands were weak, and they knew 
when the daylight should come the ones 
in the boats following would laugh at 
their futile efforts. 

A great gust of wind caught up the 
boat. and hurled the children away from 
the woman, down to the stern. The boat 
seemed about to capsize. They climbed 
to the high edge and clung to each other 
in terror. The woman saw them—a mo- 
ment—-and sent a shrill scream over the 
stormy water. The next moment the 
treacherous wind again caught the boat 
and hurled it in the opposite direction, 
plunging the children into the black 
water. One wild cry, and two bleeding 
arms stretched into the unseeing night, 
and all was quiet again. 

The fury of the storm abated, and the 
wind, having spent its force, travelled 
with less noise and speed; transmitting 
sound along theriver. The woman in the 
boat rose up on her elbow. Her face and 
hands were smeared with dry blood, and 
her hair was white. The man had dropped 
the oars and sat dejectedly, his head 
drooping forward. There was something 
uncanny in the woman’s voice, for it could 
be distinctly heard even at a greater dis- 
tance than the fleet wind could carry it. 

Every boat stood still in wonder, and con- 
sternation and thought, as she cried out, 





“O women, why are you so blind, and so 
senseless, and so cruel? 
bring children into the world to be like 
yourselves, bound? The shackles on your 
own limbs should teach you mercy and 
consideration. If you are denied the 
right to protect your offspring, how dare 
you bear it and turn it loose to the caprice 
of the heartless storms? You are told 
your mission is to teach and to guide; but 
what avails your guiding and teaching 
when you have to abandon your subjects 
to the alluring and treacherous snares of 
an unknown sea? It is then your voices 
are needed to counsel, your hands to re- 
strain, and your love to protect. But you 
are bound; you cannot follow. For us 
there may be no hope of freedom. The 
bonds are very strong, and we are weak. 
But for the ones that must follow, there 
is hope—nay, there is certainty, if only 
you now do your duty. Lift your voices 
up loud and strong and ceaseless, and war 
against this bondage; make it odious, till 
the ones that tighten the cords will see 
the wrong they do, and blush for the 
blindness of the past. Make it odious, 
till the new‘ones to be bound will fight 
and rebel, and’die before they submit to 
this cruelty that ages have sanctioned, and 
that church tenets under the unchallenged 
cognomen of Christianity have pampered 
and succored and spread.”’ 

The woman eeased speaking, and the 
man by her side still sat with his head 
bowed. In most of the boats the women 
were raised up, intently listening. The 
men and the children too heard her 
words. Some of the faces were blank and 
some were sarcastic, and others were sad 
and thoughtful. 

After a few moments, the woman spoke 
again; but her voice was hoarse and could 
scarcely be heard: ‘‘Believe all that I say. 
I do not speak at random. 1 know the 
servileness of bondage, and I know what 
I could have done had I been free. I had 
two children, a boy and a girl. I taught 
them, and warned them against all kinds 
of danger. They were very attentive to 
my counsels while the sun shone, but in 
the storm, in the rapidity of the shock of 
danger, they forgot all, and were lost to 
me forever. I could have saved them 
had Inot been bound—my God, my God! 
had I not been bound.,’’ 

The woman covered her face with her 
hands, and low moans came through the 
delicate fingers. The man looked around, 
half bewildered, for a moment or two. 
Then he took a knife from his pocket, 
and slowly opened the blade, and one by 
one deliberately cut the cords that bound 
her, and, gathering the net that had en- 
wrapped her, he cast it into the water. 

The woman’s face was covered, so she 
did not know that she was free until he 
put his strong arms around her and lifted 
her up, and set her by his side. She 
smiled at him through her tears, and 
wound her soft arms about his neck. 

‘*You are breaking an old, old custom,” 
she said. ‘Are you not afraid they will 
scorn you?”’ 

“T will not mind their scorn,” he an- 
swered stoutly. “The light has come. 
Through all these years I have been blind, 
and you have borne the burden patiently 
and alone; but now I will help you; I will 
make what reparation I can. I willAvork 
hard to help you make others free.”’ 

For answer she took one of his hands 
and held it in both of hers; and the boats 
glided on. But strange unusual murmurs 
were heard all over the waters. 

IV. 

Morning awoke. The sun danced a 
myriad of fantastic figures on the water, 
darting in and out and over the boats. 
Flocks of birds swooped down to dip their 
bills in the water and then be off again. 
The place was rife with sound, and ani- 
mated and earnest conversation was heard 
all about. 

The occupants from a cluster of boats 
talked across to each other. Others joined 
them. The few grew into an army that 
thickly studded the space, until little 
room was left between. 

They were discussing the bold and im- 
passioned utterances they had heard in 
the early morning, and the later speech 
by the man who had unbound the woman 
with the white locks and blood-stained 
hands. 

One girl’s voice was heard above all the 
others, and soon every eye was on her. 

She stood gracefully poised on the seat 
of the boat, her back foot firmly set, indi- 
cative of determination and concentrated 
force, while the front foot lightly rested a 
little to the side, as if on the alert and 
ready for any action. She was not a fully 
developed woman, but a chrysalis on the 
banks of the river Transformation, ready 
to cross at the first signal. She resembled 
the early pink blush on aspring peach ere 
the sun’s rays have had time to change it 
to the deep red of the later summer. 

“TI for one will never be bound,” she 
said; and her voice was clear as the water 
on which her little boat stood. “I will 
never be bound. No one has the right to 
bind me. Every soul in the world should 
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a 
be free, and no one should hold jurisdie. 
tion over another. If any one should try 
to bind me, do you know what I would 
do?” Her flashing eyes swept the throng, 
“I would take this boat and turn it over, 
and I would dive down to the bottom of 
the water, and wind my arms around 
something there, even though it were a 
monster, and I'd cling to it as long as 
there was any breath in my body; and then, 
when I could hold on no longer, I would 
not care if my body floated to the surface, 
for then no one would want to bind me, 
Oh, I should stifle, suffocate, die, if | 
were bound. I must be free! free! free! 
She changed her weight to the forward 
foot, and waved her bare arms exultingly 
in the air. 

From boat to boat there ran quick 
glances of wonder and alarm and admira- 
tion, but no word was spoken, until, as if 
by one impulse, a shout arose from the 
women: ‘We, too, want to be free. We 
demand that you cut these cords. You 
had no authority ever to place them here,” 
And a few male voices joined in, saying: 
“It is only just they should be free. We 
have overstepped the law.” 

In one of the boats an old man arose 
and demanded silence. Then he turned 
to the girl, who still stood balanced on 
the seat of the boat, and said, ‘‘Who is 
with you?” 

‘*No one,”’ she answered, 

‘*How come you to be alone?”’ 

‘I will tell you.’’ She sat down on the 
seat and clasped her hands across her 
knees, and her eyes wandered over the 
water, and above to the blue sky, as she 
began. | 

‘‘A long, long time ago, man sat here, 
and a woman was with him, bound. But 
one day he went off to the mountains to 
gather something, and he never came 
back. Then the woman cried and cried, 
for she had no way to help herself. Often 
the boat ran ashore, and we had to sit and 
wait for the water to carry us out again, 
And sometimes the boat struck hard 
against a rock or a piece of drift-wood, 
and then the woman would cry in terror; 
but I only laughed, for I did not know the 
danger. As I grew older I discovered that 
I could row, and I loved the work; I loved 
to see the boat dart here or there as my 
will and muscles dictated; so when the 
woman told me that some day they would 
take the oars away, I was angry, and rowed 
all the harder and faster. I tried to break 
the cords that bound her, but I could not, 
for I had nothing but my teeth to work 
with, and though the cords were silken 
and soft on the outside, I found a hard 
steel wire between, and it broke my 
teeth; so I had to leave her bound. One 
morning I found that she and the net had 
disappeared, and there was no trace of 
either, except a decayed spot in the wood 
where she had lain so long. At first I 
was terribly frightened to think that I 
was all alone; but I was more alarmed at 
the thought that perhaps some one would 
capture me and bind me as she had been 
bound. Soevery day I steered away out 
to the edge of the water where I could be 
alone; then at night, when it was dark, I 
came in among the crowd. So have I 
lived, and so am I going to live.”’ 

Her eyes came in from their distant 
travel, and rested steadily on the old man. 

He looked about uneasily, and after 4 
little nervous cough, thus addressed the 
girl: 

“Tam sorry, very sorry, for the state of 
your mind and for the unfitting words 
you have so boldly spoken. I am sorry, 
too, that the women and the children have 
heard you. Such deviation from long- 
held sacred custom cannot but have a cor- 
rupting influence. Know now that what 
you call bondage is only protection; what 
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Barely Able to Crawl Around- 
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‘“‘I was extremely nervous, barely able 
to crawl around, with no strength or am- 
bition. I could not sleep, would have 
very bad spells with my heart, and my 
stomach was in a terrible condition. I 
had dreadful neuralgia pains in my side, 
and would be dizzy. In the midst of 
it all I had malarial fever. I was m!5- 
erable for months after; could not sit UP 
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hausted. At last one of my neighbors 
wanted me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
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more would you have than we are willing 
to give?”’ 

“[ would have freedom.”’ 

“You want to be like us?”’ 

“No. I want to be only myself, but 
unbound.” 

“Ah! you would quickly see your error. 
You would cease to be a woman. Your 
yoice would grow harsh and your cheek 
rough, and your limbs would lose their 
roundness, and the wind would crack 
your hair. Ina word, you would become 
as a man.”’ 

“What? Has the Creator made such a 
bungle of nature that the light of His sun 
will change one of a species into another, 
and that the only way to keep them dis- 
tinct is to hide one away in the dark- 
ness? | cannot believe it! I cannot be- 
lieve it.”’ 

The girl stood in the bottom of the 
boat, her arms folded across her breast. 
The old man leaned against an var. In all 
the boats the children and the men were 
eagerly straining their necks fora glimpse 
of the speakers. Many of the women 
were clamoring to be free, and trying to 
tear the nets that enveloped them. 

A young man with a few masterly 
strokes of his oar brought his boat close 
up to the girl’s and directly in front of 
the old man, and, without asking permis- 
sion to speak, he said: ‘‘Hear me, all ye 
here on the water. I can no longer fol- 
low this old man nor his old doctrine. 
My conscience and my reason are against 
both. There is no logic in either. He 
says, unbind the women and they will 
grow like men, That is proven a false- 
hood. Look at this girl. She has always 
been free. Is she like a man? Are her 
arms sinewy and unfair like ours? No! 
Look for yourselves. How beautifully 
the wrists taper, and how graceful the 
curves of the upper arm! See her hair. 
Has the wind cracked it? Oh, no, it has 
only made it glossy and wavy and silken. 
Show me the one among you whose limbs 
are half so lovely. Where is the round- 
ness that can compare with the chiselling 
of her fair form? Ah, freedom has not 
made her a man, it has only added firm- 
ness to the beauty that bondage would 
never have allowed to develop.” 

He turned to the men: ‘How would 
you like to be bound? Suppose that we 
could change places for a while, how 
would you like it? For shame! Cut the 
cords. Let every man take out his knife 
and cut the cords of the woman with him; 
then will all be out of bondage. Then 
Will the kiss you receive be that of free- 
dom and not of slavery.” 

There was much argument now on every 
side, but all over the water at little inter- 
vals could be seen an unbound woman 
arising, 

The young man pulled his boat along- 
side the girl’s. The two boats touched. 
He stood up and addressed her thus: 

“I have something further to say, but it 
concerns not the crowd, but you. Have I 
your permission to speak?”’ 

“Speak,” she said; and her eyes fell 
from his to the bottom of the boat. 

“You are beautiful; but it is not of that 
I came to speak. Your voice is clear and 
firm and sweet, and your eyes see far into 
the distance. If ever terrible storms come, 
the kind that toss and lash the boats to 
Pieces, if you were by my side, your sweet 
Voice to counsel and your eyes to help 
me, know that my oars could vanquish 
the waves, no matter how high nor how 
hard they came. And through the valley 
and up the mountain sides we would go 
hand in hand, to gather the flowers and 
the rare specimens of ore that are scat- 
tered all around. Will you come?” 

She lifted her eyes from the bottom of 
the boat and held out her hand to him, 
Saying, “I will come.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 

there before all the crowd. 
_ 4n the evening they were seen wandey- 
'ng together hand in hand, and the moun- 
tains and the valleys were peopled with 
men and women and children gathering 
flowers, and chasing butterflies. 

Together the men and the women wove 
Wreaths and laughingly crowned the fair 
‘ows of the children, And when they 
a back to the boats, the nets and the 

8 had disappeared. 





No vestige of bondage was left, but in- 
stead triumphant, sweet smiles on the 
faces of happy women, and an expression 
of noble justice in the eyes of the men. 

All that night the harmony of music 
was heard. Free voices filled the air with 
grand choruses, and high up in the 
heavens an invisible choir sang a Te 
Deum of praise. 

Velasco, Tex. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY, N. Y., APRIL 10, 1897, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of New 
York State, in his annual report recently 
submitted to the Legislature, pays a high 
compliment to women engaged in educa- 
tional work. Of the women school com- 
missioners he says: 

It is a pleasure to commend the pains- 
taking and efficient work done by women 
who have held and are still holding the 
office. Although the duties must be irk- 
some and often unpleasant, these faithful 
women have not flinched, and have given 
to their brother officers an excellent ex- 
ample of faithful and intelligent service. 
As a great majority of our teachers are 
women, a woman’s sympathy among 
them is felt and appreciated as a helpful 
influence. There was no mistake made 
when the law declared women eligible to 
hold the office of school commissioner, 
and it is to be regretted that women are 
by constitutional provision debarred from 
voting for candidates for that office. 

Under the head of ‘The Interest of 
Women in Schools,” Mr. Skinner gives 
generous praise to women workers, as 
follows: 

Iam glad to add my personal testimony 
to the excellent work that women are 
now doing as State superintendents, 
teachers, school commissioners, members 
of boards of education, and in many other 
lines of educational work. To good ex- 
ecutive ability they add an earnestness of 
purpose and conscientious devotion to 
duty which may well be emulated by their 
brothers. It is my sincere desire to en- 
courage the advancement of women to all 
positions to which their inclinations and 
ability may direct. 

It must be very gratifying and helpful 
to the thirty thousand women teachers in 
New York State, to have a man so appre- 
ciative, broad-minded and just, at the 
head of her great educational system. 

. H. M. A. 
—_— - oo 


KANSAS. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The city elections in Kansas are just 
over, and reports are in from dozens of 
cities of every class. It should always 
be kept in mind that the nearly 300 cities 
in Kansas include what in other States 
are often called villages, so that munici- 
pal suffrage in Kansas gives partial suf- 
frage to a larger number of women than is 
generally supposed. 

The first Monday in April, the day on 
which elections in third-class cities occur, 
was fair, and the papers reported ‘‘the 
woman vote heavy.” The following 
day, election day in first and second class 
cities, dawned dark and rainy; the rain 
fell faster and the mud grew deeper as 
the day wenton. I feared that this down- 
pour might cause the woman vote to make 
a poorer showing in the larger cities than 
had been made in the third-class cities 
blessed with fair weather on election day. 
But it didn't! The women went out in 
cabs and hacks, or in rubbers and mackin- 
toshes; they left their spring bonnets at 
home, hoisted their umbrellas, and defied 
the rain. I said to a group of women 
waiting their turn to enter the booths: 

“Bless me! you women must be a strong- 
minded lot to come out to vote in such 
astorm! Haven’t you heard that it isn’t 
becoming? ”’ 

A bright young woman spoke up with a 
trace of indignation in her manner, and 
said: “I have heard nobody say any- 
thing about the unbecomingness of my 
tramp down town this morning to take 
my place behind the counter.” 

Another ejaculated: “Stuff! Pity if 
we couldn’t come out once when the 
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what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulta Ward Howe 


A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at $1.50 
each, the WomMAn’s JouRNAL will pay a cash 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M. to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. 0. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 





Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 
CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support From Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. 8. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pechance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 











premium of Twenty Dollars. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. ‘ 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 

The [nom are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Li’signan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.” 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity of the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

Thetranslator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poens from the literary 
oe of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to let Americans. and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A¢. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. : 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great symeathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the doapest 
quannes, of the Armenian character. ‘Ihey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Prances £. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful !’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a pestis fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet qeneecteny profound goms of poetic liter- 
ature. ... Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 
These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their » - oe we 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword, 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love. of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.’’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin, 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
{Acugaiens people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE—— 





Boston, Mass 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





* KANSAS, 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
schoolmarms and schoolgirls must come 
many rainy days with no chance to choose 
the hour.”’ 

A third lady said: ‘‘Here comes Mrs. 
C——, poor soul! Nobody said she was 
out of her sphere when she was splashing 
through the rain to do a ‘family wash’ to- 
day.”’ 

Less effort than usual was made this 
year to get women registered, yet their 
registration was larger than ever. But 
this has been true of every full election. 
I have watched it from the first. The 
gain is evident and good, More and more 
women participate as time goes on. It 
was feared that the storm might make 
the woman vote fall far below the regis- 
tration, but the results showed that the 
weather did not affect the woman vote 
more than it usually does the vote of men. 
Here are some of the things which des- 
patches and letters are saying: 

“Woman vote heavy in spite of rain.” 

‘‘Women more active than ever.” 

“Rain did not keep women voters at 
home.” 

‘‘Women’s tickets much scratched.”’ 

“Women an important factor in all the 
elections.”’ 

‘“‘Women taking as lively an interest as 
the men.” 

“Unusually large number of women 
voted.”’ 

“Women brought school board issue to 
the front,’’ etc. Now and then appears 
the statement that when the votes of the 
men inatown were counted, Mr. Soand So 
was found to have received the majority, 
and if no women had voted he would 
have been elected; but when the votes of 
the women were counted Mr, Somebody 
Else was found to have received a major- 
ity big enough to turn the scale. (The 
ballots of women are put in a separate box 
in all first and second-class cities, because 
certain district officers are elected at the 
city election for whom women may not 
vote.) Thus do the facts of woman suffrage 
in actual operation refute the theory that 
woman’s enfranchisement will but add to 
the number of votes without making any 
appreciable difference in results. 

I hear of but four towns electing women 
to city offices, though many elected women 
to school boards. Hutchinson has a wom- 
an city treasurer—a paid and _ responsi- 
ble office in a large city. This office was 
up to this year appointive, but is now 
elective. It was a fine tribute to Mrs. 
Constant’s ability and faithfulness to be 
elected by popular vote to the office she 
had filled by appointment. 

Holton elected Mrs. M. E. Walker city 
clerk. This city had had woman clerks 
by appointment. They must have given 
satisfaction, for at the first opportunity 
granted, the people elected a women to 
that office. 

Mrs. C. A. Curtis was reélected mayor 
of Cimarron with the councilmen who 
served with her last year. 

Jamestown elected a government of 
women. The only man who will help 
administer the government of that city 
this year is the police judge. 

The issues were various, party lines 
not often drawn, or, if drawn, often hidden 
by other issues. Local matters and the 
prohibition question were frequently to 
the fore. It was a wet election, but many 
a town went “dry,” thanks to women’s 
votes—though the ‘drys’? were defeated 
in several instances in spite of the woman 
vote. There are other issues besides pro- 
hibition to which women must sometimes 
direct their efforts, and the ‘‘wets’’ often 
slip in when our strength is diverted 
toward some other object. But the divi- 
sions among the temperance people them- 
selves more often defeat the best interests 
of women voters. LAURA M. JOHNS. 


VOTE OF WICHITA WOMEN. 
Wicuira, KAN., APRIL 17, 1897. 

Eight years ago the Kansas Legislature 
gave the women of the cities of this State 
the right of municipal suffrage. In doing 
this the politicians ‘“‘played double,’’ in- 
tending to deceive the women in ‘‘ways 
that were dark,”’ and by tricks that have 
become vain, as the late election returns 
show. 

Unfortunately, however, the editor of 
the Wichita Daily Eagle did not know 
the result when he penned his leading 
editorial entitled: ‘‘ Female Suffrage— 
Nit.” He evidently thought that the rain- 
storm in the morning had kept the women 
from the polls. But the vote shows that 
it did not, for less than thirty women 
who had registered, failed to vote. Here 
are the figures showing the registration 
and the vote of Wichita: 


Men registered 4,609 


Men who voted 3.445 
Women registered 2,327 


Women who voted 2,300 


Total 6,936 
The above does not look lixe a failure of 
the women to vote—2,327 women regis- 
tered, and 2,300 women voted; 4,609 men 
registered, and 3,445 men voted. Nearly 





5.745 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulness. Assures the food 


against alum and all forms of adulteration | 


common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











1,200 men registered and failed to vote, 
only twenty-seven women. 

In 1889 the politicians argued that giv- 
ing women partial suffrage would quiet 
them, and at the same time disappoint 
and finally ‘‘disgust them with the whole 
business, and eventually defeat full equal 
suffrage in Kansas.”’ 

With this intention the politicians de- 
layed granting women full suffrage; but 
they have disappointed themselves more 
than the women. 

This year the chairman of the Republi- 
can City Central Committee and his 
colored secretary issued an order against 
allowing women to vote at the Republican 
primaries. Colored men vote and hold 
office and choose candidates for the 
women to vote for; but the women may 
not vote at the primaries. At our recent 
city election three colored men were can- 
didates for the school board, and two 
more officers by appointment. No women 
were candidates for the school board, be- 
cause there were good men on both tickets. 
At Topeka, however, there were two 
women candidates. J. S. JENNINGS, 


EUREKA, KAN., APRIL 17, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your Teaders will be pleased at the re- 
sults of our recent municipal elections. 
Women have registered, have attended the 
primaries, and have voted in greater num- 
bers than ever before. Our daily papers 
notice the revolution, but seem unable to 
read “the handwriting on the wall.” 
Kansas City, Kan., registered 3,900 women, 
and the majority of them voted. 

The Kansas City Journal credits the 
women of the sixth ward with the defeat 
of B. L. Short for the Republican nomina- 
tion for mayor. The Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of that city may be considered one 
of the best in the State. Their work was 
systematic, well planned and carried out. 
On election day it hired carriages, deco- 
rated them with the suffrage colors, and 
with flying banners conveyed the women 
voters to the polls. 

This city is but typical of others. 
Topeka, Fort Scott, Leavenworth, and all 
the smaller towns did excellent work. It 
is still too early to report officers elected. 
Surely, after a while, the cry that women 
do not want to vote, and will not vote, 
will be silenced! Katiz R. ApDISON, 


IOWA NOTES. 


Des MOoINEs, IA., APRIL 16, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It will cheer you to know there has been 
an unusual interest in suffrage here since 
the meeting of the National American W. 
S. A. last winter. Our opponents were 
aroused to activity, and Mrs. Crannell 
continues to inundate the columns of the 
Register with arguments (?) on the other 
side, yet we can feel a turn in the tide of 
affairs in our favor. Are we to be led on 
to fortune? 

The most recent event, beyond our own 
precincts, is the action of the Board of 
Drake University in reversing the order 
of the faculty of the medical department 
of that institution. It is along story, but 
the substance of it is that the men stu- 
dents were insulting to the women stu- 
dents, and at last requested the faculty to 
debar women from attendance, which 
request the faculty granted. But there 
is a power higher than the faculty there. 
Governor Drake is president of that higher 
power—the Board. The day before yes- 
terday, at its meeting, the Board decided 
that ail colleges of the University shall 
continue to receive lady students. This 
decision is especially gratifying to Iowa 
suffragists, since Gov. Drake and Profes- 
sor Aylesworth, president of the College 
of Letters, have both been identified with 
our cause. 

A recent meeting of the Suffrage Society 
was given to the elucidation of the money 
question. The programme was in charge 
of the Political Science Study Class, now 





pursuing the course arranged by the | 
National American Organization Com- | 
mittee. Two prominent lawyers, W. L. 
Read and S. F. Prouty, discussed bimetal- 
lism and monometallism in a logical and 
thoroughly non-political manner. We 
hope to have a hearing on tariff when 
we have familiarized ourselves with the 
mazes of the question. The next meet- 
ing, however, will be the annual election 
of officers. 

Unfortunately Iam not in correspond- 
ence with the County Conventions now 
being held in the State. But from re- 
ports, all is as well as an old-fashioned 
Iowa spring will permit. It is ten years 
since our prairies have been visited by 
such downpours of rain as have fallen this 
year, making the black soil almost im- 
passable. At Ames, aside from the regu- 
lar speakers, who are Revs. Henrietta 
Moore and Anna Shaw, Dr. Beardshear, 
president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, delivered an address. 

Here at Des Moines we are lamenting 
the early departure of Prof. B. O. Ayles- 
worth, of Drake University, fora perma- 
ment residence in Colorado. Mrs. Ayles- 
worth’s health has made it imperative 
that they seek a change of climate, and it 
is with regret that we bid farewell to a 
gentleman who has championed our cause 
so earnestly, so prominently and with 
such far-reaching results for the past eight 
years. A reception was tendered Presi- 
dent Aylesworth, at the home of Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall, last evening. The 
spacious parlors were filled to their ut- 
most, and a short programme of addresses 
and music maintained the standard of the 
society for intellectual feasts. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, 
Rev. R. T. Mathews, dean of the Bible 
department of Drake University, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, and Rev. A. L. 
Frisbie. A letter of regret was received 
from Mr. Hiatt of the Des Moines schools, 
who was unable to be present. Miss 
Katherine Peirce read an original poem, 
‘The Midland Mystic,’ and Mrs. Purcell, 
secretary of the club, sanga solo. Mrs. 
Purcell’s voice is exceedingly clear and 
she sings with sweetness and expression. 
Miss Kelsey gave a piano solo, and the 
programme closed with a talk by Presi- 
dent Aylesworth, replete with his high 
ideals, optimistic hopes, and earnest 
wishes for the good of the cause and the 
wider interests of humanity. 

KATHERINE M,. PEIRCE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES. 





Nortu Conway, N. H., | 
APRIL 19, 1897. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At our recent school meeting in Con- 
way, more than a hundred women were 
present, a large delegation coming from 
North Conway in sleighs. It had been 
planned by the managers of town affairs 
to replace the woman member of the 
school committee, whose term had ex- 
pired, by a man. But, with the aid of 
the women voters, Mrs. Abbie M. D. 
Bluern was reélected. She has been very 
faithful and a good worker, necessarily 
making some enemies by her fidelity. 
The question came up of accepting the 
gift of an unfinished academy building by 
the town, for the purpose of having a 
graded school. This involved an addi- 
tional appropriation of four thousand dol- 
lars, increasing thereby the town tax 
two thousand dollars each year for two 
years. Many of the men opposed this ap- 
propriation. But the women voters were 
alive to the need of a graded school, and 
their votes turned the scale in favor of 
the appropriation. So Conway owes its 
woman member of the school committee, 
its fine academy building, and its graded 
school, to the women voters of the town, 
without whom these measures could not 
have been carried. G. F. W. 


OHIO NOTES. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., APRIL 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have just mailed you ‘‘The Birthday 
Offering,’ a memorial booklet of Mother 
Stewart’s 80th birthday. Her eighty- 
first birthday is approaching, and as her 
State has decided to honor her with special 
meetings and banquets, we felt that per- 
haps you would like to have a part, also, 
in paying respect to one of America’s 
greatest and noblest women. 

COMMITTEE. 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Roxspury.—There was a pleasant gath- 
ering of the members of the League, on 
April 17, at the residence of Mrs. E. M. 
Lancaster. The business portion of the 
afternoon was chiefly spent in maturing 
plans for assisting the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. in the Fair to be held next Decem- 
ber. Mrs. J. B, Bryant, Mrs. R. F. Ford, 
and Mrs Alden Frink were appointed a 
committee to nominate ladies to take 
charge of a variety table at the Fair, under 
the auspices of the League. During the 
social hour which followed refreshments 
were served by Mrs. Lancaster and her 
two daughters, Alice and Helen. 





‘ HEALTH! REST! 





COMFORT ! 





The Jackson 





Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in 1858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Opera performances 
at this theatre end on Saturday, May 1. 
For the final week General Director Jaxon 
has arranged a repertoire which will give 
satisfaction to the vast public interested 
in the Castle Square Company. Operas 
announced are: Monday evening, ‘Car- 
men;’’ Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
‘*Faust;’? Wednesday, both afternoon and 
evening, ‘“Trovatore;’’ Thursday evening, 
‘*Maritana;”’ Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, “Chimes of Normandy.’ ‘These 
operas will show all the principal singers 
in their most successful réles, and Direc- 
tor Hirschfeld will give most enjoyable 
performances of all. The long season of 
opera, covering two years, concluding with 
these performances, has given Castle 
Square a well-recognized position. Oper- 
atic productions may be relied upon in 
the coming fall and winter. The summer 
will be given to comedy, by strong 
players, to be known as the Castle Square 
Theatre Comedy Company, first appear- 
ing on Monday evening, May 3, in David 
Belasco’s play of ‘*The Wife.”’ 








WHEN you are weak, tired and lifeless, 
you need to enrich and purify your blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


—__o_— 


Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has re- 
ceived for spring and summer wear a 
splendid line of gloves, for weddings, 
receptions, travelling, bicycling and golf- 
ing wear. Miss Fisk’s gloves are always 
correct in style and color, and you are 
always sure that they will be perfect in fit. 
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Hollander «Co. 


LADIES’ 
CAPES 
$5 to : $20. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FRENCH 
CAPES, MANTLES AND LACE 
SHOULDER CAPES CARRIED 
OVER FROM LAST YEAR 
(THERE ARE NONE OF THIS 
SEASON’S GOODS IN THE 
LOT). THEY ARE IN GOOD 
STYLE, PERFECTLY FRESH 
AND ARE GREAT BARGAINS. 


Former Prices, $20 to $60 
ALSO ABOUT... 


50 New 


Cloth Capes 
at $15 to $30. 


Wonderfully Good Values. 





202 to 212 Boylston St. & Park Sq. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday. April 26. 3.30 
P.M. Topic, “Are American Standards of Wealth 
a Menace to Society?” Suggestions for discussion: 
1, “Is Mr. Carnegie justified in saying, ‘He who 
dies Rich, dies Condemned’? 2. “The Ethics of 
the Bradley-Martin Ball.” 3, ‘“*How far are the 
Rich Responsible for the Poverty of the Poor?” 4; 
‘How far is it Possible to bridge the Social «:hasm?” 
5. “Is it True that ‘Poor and Content is Rich, and 
Rich Wrongly’?” 6, “The Fate of Art without 
Wealth, ?” 





Rooms To Let. Furnished rooms in a pleasant, 
sunny house, conveniently located. Address Mrs. 
M. E. G., 15 Blaine Ave., Allston, Mass. 





A linister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 





_A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 
different departments of a publishing house, desires 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would hike to hear of 
any kind of office work. Unexceptional references, 
Address, D. C. S., WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston. 





Housekeeper. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
department officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
rs dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville. 

ass. 





Small Furnished House in London, England, to 
be let from July 15, 1897, for eight weeks. Nine 
rooms. Prettily situated in good road ; garden front 
and rear; 3 minutes from good business route; 8 
minutes from Metropolitan Station; suitable for 
two or three ladies ‘erms: 244 guineas per week, 
without linen and _ silver; 3 guineas per week with 
linen and silver. The whole house is tastefully and 
comfortably furnished. Arrangements could be ma 


to leave one or two servants, if desired. Address 
Miss E. 2; Andrews, 16 Ladbroke Grove, Lon- 
don W. England. 





Acultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires & position of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. References regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


he Open Mystery 


A READING OF THE MOSAIC 
STORY. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY; 
author of ‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
“Patience Strong’s Outings,” ‘‘The Gay- 
worthys,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to it- 
terpret the Peatateuch so as to enlist live 
lier and profounder interest in the Mosai¢ 
story. Back of the simple narrative she 
finds deep and helpful suggestions for our 
daily life and stimulus to our wiser thought 


he Day of His Youth 


A NOVEL. By ALICE Browy, 
author of ‘Meadow Grass,” “By Oak and 
Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


A very readable story, showing in the 
most interesting way how a boy bred in the 
solitude of the woods develops into a noble 
manhood through the strong influence ° 
love, through the suffering produced by 
treachery in love, and by unselfish de- 
votion to humanity. 








— 


Sold by heshasiiene. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO; 
BOSTON 


——— 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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